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Completely mechanized milking 
the De Laval Combine Milker ... is adaptable to any 
type of dairy and offers wide flexibility in planning 
and operation 


The 


in the stanchions. 
use a separate milking room. 


The “Milking Room Type” Combine is the choice 
of the dairy farmer who feels that a separate milk- 


ing room best meets his needs. 


Both types fully mechanize the milking operation 
~ milk...convey the milk... filter it...weigh indi- 
vidual cow production, if desired...and automat- 
ically discharge the milk into cans, farm tank or 
over the aerator. And... both types provide mech- 
anized “In-Place™ cleaning by means of the De Laval 


Vacuum Cleaning Method. 


De Laval Combine Milkers offer the dairyman a 
mechanized milking system virtually custom-made to 


his needs. 


.. a8 provided by - 


“Barn Type” Combine meets every require- 
ment of the dairyman who prefers to milk his cows 
and does not want to build or 


tary pipelin 
e. 
carry, No milk to 


Strai 1 
Mechanized re” % Weigh. 


nized cleaning 





“MILKING 
Installed in 
aan a 
milking room in 
cows are brought 






ON VE 


into standard 40-qt. cans. 


in a 
Sey, 


tank for bulk pickup. 









ROOM TYPE” 


S@pcrate 
to which 
for milk. 


Handle your milk 
in any of 3 ways! 


Automatically discharges milk 


...0F into the refrigerated farm 


soy 
...0F elevates for discharge 
over surface cooler or aerator. 


DE LAVAL COMBINE MILKERS 


“FIRST— SINCE 1928” 
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THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

427 Randolph St., Chicago 6, Iilinols 

61 Beale Street, San Francisco 5, Callf. 








SEE YOUR DE LAVAL 


— 
: Please send me tatesesting Soe 
3 De Laval Combine Milkers 


(INDICATE TYPE OF INSTALLATION YOU PREFER) 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., DEPT. 
Poughkeepsie, New York 
nted matter on 
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| Produce Beller Whlle...att bower Cott / 
ve aitic LAVAL SPEEDWAY 


COOLER 


Fast cooling te below bacterio-growing tem- 
peratures is essential te the production of a 
quolity milk product. De Laval Speedway 


power. De Laval Speedway Milk Coolers ore 
made in 9 sixes and 9 models, 2- 10 16- 
can capacity. 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 





these columns are open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the 
expression of their opinion on any subject, whether radical or conservative, 


destructive or constructive, 


wise or 


foolish, critical or commendatory. 


Hoard’s Vairyman assumes no responsibility for opinions expressed 


Type for Pleasure and 


Profit 
Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—I have been 
reading Hoard’s Dairyman since 


November 1940 when I began milk- 
ing purebred cows. I like the pa- 
per a great deal and can say that 
I read every issue. 

I am very much 
what your readers write. I want 
to answer the argument, “Why 
Type?”. First, man lives not by 
bread alone! I want to milk cows 
to make a living for my family 
and myself. And, I want to milk 
beautiful, typy purebreds to make 
the labor cows require something 
else than sheer drudgery; pride of 
ownership some call it. 

I witnessed two cattle sales of 
herds averaging 400 Ibs. fat. Both 
herds were purebreds and both 
were dispersed within the last two 
years. One herd averaged $510, in- 
cluding some small calves; the oth- 
er averaged $225, not including 
any young stuff. 

One herd was bred for produc- 
tion only. The other was bred for 
type and style as well as for pro- 
duction. When these classified cat- 
tle were sold, buyers from five 
states attended. One buyer crossed 
three states and took 10 head at 
an average of $600. In the other 
sale, most of the cows went to 
cow traders and farmers in the 


interested in 


neighborhood. Which herd would 
you rather sell? 
Illinois. WM. SCHNEIDER. 


White Slaves 


Hoarp’s DaIRYMAN: — I think, 
when the North and South fought 
to free the colored slaves, the 
white ones took up where they 
left off. The hired man’s famiiy 
has no privileges. He can’t plan 
to go on a short vacation and en- 
joy himself. And his children don't 
have the extras they should have. 
And the wives are just plain slaves 
and are looked down on as noth- 
ing. Everyone is always referring 
to them as the “hired man and 
the hired man’s wife.” 

After all, the hired man has a 


heart; so does his family. I was 
always hampered from having 
anything. I am getting so sick 


and tired of not having a chance 
to go out and make a living for 
myself like others, but there isn’t 
a man in the U. S. A. who would 
give a man a chance to farm on a 
third basis or a chance to buy a 
farm and pay like rent on it. 


There aren't such people in the 
world. 
Illinois. Ratpu Yocum. 


Why Price Complaints? 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—It is cer- 
tainly advertising that has turned 
the housewife away from butter 
and lard. 

Coffee is very high in price, but 
the only one I've heard complain 
about it is a certain commentator. 
Coffee alone, in our town, is 10 
cents per cup. 

Most men and a lot of women 
smoke cigarettes. Years ago, when 
cigarettes were cheap, I heard a 
man say that he spent $60.00 per 


year for that alone. Who drinks 
all the liquor sold in the United 
States? Who complains about 
that? If they smoked and drank 
less, a lot of people could afford 
to eat butter and drink milk. 

We are only two, and last year 
we took out from our creamery 
148 pounds of butter. 

Lard is second to none as a 
shortening. For deep fat frying it 
was just perfect in our home dem- 
onstration work. Using a_ ther- 
mometer, we fried doughnuts, cro- 
quettes, onion rings, potato chips, 
noodles, and shoestring potatoes. 
Finally, popped corn in the same 
lard. 

The flavor from one food was 
not carried over into another, and 
the lard was clear at the end of 
the demonstration. The corn 
popped beautifully; was _ not 
greasy, as the unpopped corn was 


at surface and the popped corn 
was above the lard. 
The dairy industry should try 


to compete by putting out butter 
cake mixes, etc. 


Minnesota. Mrs. L. E. R. 


New Shape for Butter 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—As for but- 
ter, we should ask for only one 
thing. This should be that butter 
can be distinguished from other 
products. Even though color will 
not work, and has been tried be- 
fore, shape will. 

Could not the ADA or some 
dairy organization get a patent on 
a special shape for quartered but- 
ter? How about a shape like this: 





a ss 


This shape would make it im- 
possible to copy butter, if it could 
be copyrighted. It would be easy 
to make. It is up to dairy farmers 
to move and not demand that our 
competitors do something. A pat 
ot butter shaped like the one above 
is easily cut in half to spread, and 


it spells “butter” backward and 
forward. 
Missouri. Davip R. ARCHER. 


Keep Our Ego Down 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—I like read- 
ing the letters in your paper. There 
are always two sides to every ques- 
tion. We'd like to impress others 
with our opinions. I like to live 
and let live. We all have our own 
struggles. 

I am a pessimist in planting, 
raising hogs, everything. I always 
look for the worst to happen, then 
when everything turns out swell I 
have a pleasant surprise in store. 
Life is what we make it. A few 
roses with many thorns. Just when 
we think we know all the answers 
the unforeseen arrives. Learning is 
a great help, but experience is the 
only real teacher. 

New diseases in cattle, 
chickens appear regularly. 

A few years ago everyone was 

(Turn to page 580) 
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| New antibiotic product 
stops swine enteritis, 
calf scours promptly 


Now you can avoid costly losses from swine enteritis 







and calf scours. VetStrer* — soluble granules of 
streptomycin—can be administered by you and brings 


these additional advantages: 


VetStrep granules dissolve quickly in water or milk. 





VetStrep contains streptomycin .. . proved effective against 


germs causing swine enteritis and cui/f scours. 






VetStrep is inexpensive and easy to use, 





VetStrep is a tested product . . . numerous trials under 
actual field conditions with thousands of animals 
have demonstrated conclusively the effectiveness 
of VeTSTREP. 







VetStrep is readily available through your usual sources of 
supply in bottles of 15, 75, and 750 grams. 







For correct diagnosis of disease, consult your veterinarian. 







MERCK & CO.,INc. 
Manu fa turing Chemists 
RAHWAY, NEW JERBEY 








(TRADE-MARK) 


SOLUBLE GRANULES OF STREPTOMYCIN 


*VerStrep is the trade-mark of Merck & Co., Inc. for its brand of streptomycin sulfate oral veterinary. 
GMerck & Co., inc. 






DO SOMETHING NOW 


ABOUT MILK-CHECK SHRINKAGE 


COOL MILK RAPIDLY 
AND EFFICIENTLY 
STOP MILK 
REJECTIONS 









CUT COSTS 
MAKE MORE 
MONEY — 












FROM 90° TO 
below 50° in 
Less than 60 minutes 


CIRCULATES 100 
gallons of water 
per minute 


5-YEAR warranty 
on compressor 

1-YEAR warranty 
on cabinet 


FRIGID UNITS 
Drop-In 
Cooling Units 


FITS Your existing ce 
OMCULeM UME LC 
cabinets 


READY to plug in and 
operate-— 

H. P.— $159.00 
lo HP.— 199.50 

fo. b. FACTORY 


Thousands of Frigid Units Drop-In Cooling Units are now in 
use on large and small dairy farms--everywhere. Farm tested, 
approved and recommended by leading dairies. Fast becom- 
ing the leading milk cooler on the market. Pay Less—Get the 
Best. Ask your Dairy, or order direct from Frigid Units, Inc. 
Shipping weight—approx. 96 lbs 


CARREIRA DISTRIBUTORS: DAIRY SUPPLIES, LTD., oo 
EMA REFRIGERATION MART, MONTREA 


o SERIES D] CABINETS with Drop-in UNITS 


Constructed with 20 gauge galvanized metal interior ond 
exterior. Bumper Channel—1!2 gauge. 3 inches of fiber-glass 
insulation. Gray baked enamel finish. 


J 


eat MODEL CAPACITY LENGTH WIDTH HEIGHT 
. ~ Di.4 5 cons 42” 4° 33” 
01.45 4 com (in line) 72 27” 33” 
01-6 7 cans 60” 4i* 33" 
b1-8 9 cons 7” 4\* 3° 


IMMERSION TYPE CABINET O10 1 cons we ” ll 


Write for complete specifications today 






Model Di.4 Jane $285.00 

Model DI-4S 01/3 HP 285.00 Address Dept. 315-4 
Mode DI-6 /anP 319.50 

Mode! 01.6 1/2 PP 385.00 






Medel DI-'0 1/2 WP, 425.00 


fo. b&b. FACTORY 


FRIGID UNITS, INC. 


SPITZER BLOG TOLEDO, OHIO 













COMPLETE UNITS 
‘ $9950 


East of Rockies 
Extra large size alse avoilabie 


MILKS BETTER BECAUSE — 


1 It's easier to clean—this radically new milker comes apart for easy cleaning 
is much faster to wash 
it's easier to handle—its narrow design is more convenient in tight space, narrow 
stalls avoids kicking damage 
it's faster milking—teat cups, milk cubes, pail construction and pulsator are 
matched t give maximum milking efficiency on every cow. It milks clean — no 
hand or machine stripping. A demonstration on your cows will prove all this to you 
it's convenient—the transparent gasket lets you see the milk in the pail—you 
read “pounds” of milk on the scale. The resting bar under the pouring opening 
makes the milker pail easy to empty with one hand 

We challenge you to compare the Rite-Way Swing Milker with any other 
milker for fast milking and ease of cleaning. See your Rite-Way dealer now for 
a FREE TRIAL DEMONSTRATION in your barn or write to Dept. “O”. 


> wr 





Rite-Way Swing is the only suspended or floor type 
milker that meets the U.S. Public Health Service recom- 
mendations for sanitary construction requirements in 
item 12, section 7 of the Milk Ordinance and Code 
NO OTHER MILKER CAN MAKE THIS STATEMENT 











The ONLY Complete Dairy Farm Equipment Line 
SWING MILKERS « FLOOR-TYPE MILKERS © PARLOR MILKERS © PARLOR STALLS © MILK COOLERS 
WATER HEATERS * WASH TANKS * CLEANSERS * VACUUM PUMPS ® SEPARATORS * RUBBER GOODS 


RITE-WAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


1247 Belmont Avenve, Chic | 
Oklahome City 


Branches: Syracuse, N. Y Okla 








Opinions, Brickbats, 


(Continued from page 578) 


rototiller crazy, only to be told that 
this method disturbs the soil too 
much 

Some advise sodium fluoride for 
hogs (which we have used for 
many years). Now some say this 
does more harm than the worms 
themselves And so it goes on 
everlastingly Just to prove my 
saying that there are two sides to 
everything and that there is never 
a final solution to any problem. 

Also, knowledge in itself doesn’t 
mean much if we neglect to apply 
it. We must not forget that noth- 
ing on earth is perfect, that life, 
like the tides in the ocean, is ever- 
changing; ups and downs. If we are 
happy with our lot in life, then 
nothing matters. One's family (we 
have 11 of 17 children living), one’s 
religion, and the will to be useful, 
loyal citizen is a good life in a nut- 
shell. Make believe stuff is always 
harmful to oneself. It imposes, 
proposes, and reposes in a desire to 
impress others with one’s overesti- 
mated ego. To be helpful to fellow- 
man but not critical or dictatorial 
is the essence of a fruitful life on 
earth. To use the God-given talents 
but not to overreach one’s strength. 
To reach for something that is un- 
obtainable is presumption and folly 

We farmers are closer to God's 
nature than anybody. We see the 
workings of miracles each day; the 
pollination by bees of our flowers 
and fruits; the God-given instinct 
for self-preservation of domestic 
and wild animal life; the knowl- 
edge that nothing we have or make 
came from man itself but was cre- 
ated. Everything we have came 
and comes from nature already 
created. Man can only perfect, not 
create This philosophy helps to 
keep our ego down and give praise 
for all we have or what we are to 
where it belongs, to God, the Cre- 
ator of all. This is not written to 
teach religion but just to express 
a simple farmer’s philosophy of life 
and personal happiness. 

Wisconsin, JAKE J. FISCHER. 


Can't Shut Off Faucet 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—Farm prod- 
ucts are not drawn out of a fau- 
cet. You cannot shut them off at 
the exact amount people want 
and, until you can, there will have 
to be supports of farm prices. 

You cannot afford to wreck a 
country which is producing a na- 
tional income of about 276 billion 
dollars just because the nation has 
to pay two billion dollars for farm 
support. This would be like throw- 
ing a new car away because you 
had a leaking tube in one of your 
tires, 

New York, WM. CHEEVER. 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Bouquets 


Bread and Surplus 


Hoarp’s DAIrnYMAN:—Congratula- 
tions to you for the constructive 
article, “How Good Is Our Bread?” 
by John Halpin, in the December 
25 issue. Not only would the 
making and marketing of this type 
of bread be desirable from a 
health standpoint, but it would 
also solve the problem of milk and 
wheat surpluses that we are con- 
fronted with. 

Recently released figures show 
the world has 50 per cent more 
wheat than a year ago. It would 
be a worth-while thing if our farm 
organizations would earnestly sct 
out in a program for the further- 
ance of better bread, thus helping 
to eliminate surpluses of the 

named farm products. 


Washington. Mrs. H. C. SORENSEN. 


Reduce Cow Numbers 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—Oleo, im- 
portation of milk products, and 90 
per cent parity cause butter stor- 
age at great expense to taxpayers. 
No doubt excess butter finally will 
be dumped as were excess potatoes 

If dairymen be not a class sub- 
merged for the benefit of labor and 
capital, national welfare demands 
that cows be reduced in numbers 
one-ninth so that dairy production 
(quantity) will match but not ex- 
ceed city production. People’s wis- 
dom states that sauce for the 
goose should also be sauce for the 
gander. 


California. R. D. KELLOGG. 


Who Is Debunking 
Whom? 


H. rp’s DarRYMAN :—Sometimes I 
think we readers are too liberal 
with the “brickbats” and a little 
miserly with the “bouquets.” [I'll 
start by complimenting you on the 
clever way you head the column, 
by the way you protect yourself, 
and the liberty you give your read- 
ers to express their opinions. Some- 
times I wonder why people can’t 
be satisfied to express their opin- 
ions without throwing the brick- 
bats so hard. 

It seems queer that some people 
think that every question must be 
hammered down to some final pin- 
point conclusion, and whoever dis- 
agrees with them is all wrong. 
There are several sides to most 
questions and an answer that satis- 
fies one is not satisfactory to an- 
other. Every issue of “Opinions, 
Brickbats, and Bouquets,” more or 
less, proves this fact. 

In your October 25 issue, Calvin 

(Turn to page 584) 





from publication. 


from your letter. 


MONG hundreds of splendid letters received recently are several 
either unsigned or lacking complete mailing addresses. 
gret that we cannot publish these letters. We are always willing, 
however, to respect a writer’s request to have his name withheld 


Every letter directed to this column is acknowledged. 
have not received a reply, either your name or address was missing 


We re- 


If you 


























When you write — and we hope you will — make your comments 
as brief as possible. Because of the large number of letters di- 
rected to this column and the limited space available, it is impossible 
for us to publish long letters. We value your opinions, however, 
and offer these columns to you to make your contributions, through 
your reasoning and judgment, to the national dairy forum, 

THE EDITORS 
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Law and the Dairyman 


Fi 








Housekeeper Cases 


People who take care of elderly relatives often rely on oral 
promises of property transfer, but should “get it in writing.” 


by J. H. 


OUSEKEEPER cases, _ the 
H lawyers call them. They 

represent an altogether too 
familiar rural tragedy. An elderly 
farm owner (we'll call him John) 
asks a relative — a daughter, 
granddaughter, or niece (we'll call 
her Emma) to take care of him in 
his declining years. Then John 
dies without having willed the 
farm to Emma. Other relatives 
who have ignored the old man now 
claim all or a major part of John’s 
estate. Emma goes to a lawyer 
for help. (Her visit may be years 
late, she should have come when 
she was about to assume her re- 
sponsibilities as housekeeper.) 

She has been thinking things 
over, she remembers fragments of 
conversation with her deceased rel- 
ative. “You’re a good girl, Emma 
I'll see to it that you get the 
farm,” he said to her once. An- 
other time he said, “You'll be re- 
warded for your kindness to me.” 
“Do I have a case?” she wants to 
know of the lawyer. 

The lawyer’s answer in most 
states is going to have to be a dis- 
couraging one. Emma will have 
to prove that she had a contract 
under which she was to get the 
farm in return for her services. 
The law presumes that care given 
by one close relative to another 
is given gratuitously. So the proof 
she offers will have to be quite 
strong to the point that there was 
an actual binding exchange of 
promises under which she prom- 
ised services in return for his 
promise to transfer the farm. 

The task of introducing such 
proof in court is, in some places, 
made very difficult and often im- 
possible by a rule of evidence that 
bars Emma from testifying in her 
own interest about “transactions 
with a deceased person.” She will 
have to try to prove her contract 
through third persons who heard 
John make the promise to leave 
her the farm. 

But having gotten across these 
hurdles, Emma will discover that 
an even more formidable one bars 
her path. This is a statute in force 
in every state that all contracts 
involving an interest in land must 
be in writing. In most states (but 
not in Kentucky, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, or Tennessee) there are 
ways around this requirement, hid- 
den behind a formidable facade 
called “the doctrine of part per- 
formance.” 

Thus in Arkansas, California, 
Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Washington, and some other 


The author is professor of law and 
farm law at the University of Wisconsin 
and author of ‘‘Law and the Farmer,” 
a national farm law book. This book is 
available to readers through the Hoard's 
Dairyvman Book Department, Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin. Enclose $4.95 for 
each copy. 

State laws differ. This article was 
written to give general information not 
specific legal advice. For the latter, the 
reader should consult his local attorney. 





Beuscher 


states, proof that Emma took pos- 
session of the farm under her oral 
contract will suffice to “take the 
case out of this statute” and make 
make a writing unnecessary. 

Or in Florida, New York, Ver- 
mont, and Wisconsin there must 
be possession plus part or full pay- 
ment for the land to validate the 
oral contract. Emma paid her 
“purchase price” all right. But 
the problem is, can she make the 
basic showing that she went into 
“possession” of the farm under the 
oral contract. 

Usually the housekeeper simply 
moved into the home already oc- 
cupied by the elderly relative. Of- 
ten he continued in full charge of 
farming operations, or, at least, 
she didn’t take charge of them. 
He paid the taxes, kept up the in- 
surance, etc. How then can she 
say she was in “possession” of the 
farm. This may mean that her 
case is hopeless. On the other 
hand, the courts have been willing 
to stretch the facts a bit and find 
“possession” in cases of extreme 
hardship where justice was ob- 
viously on the side of the house- 
keeper. 

Thus in a West Virginia case, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bryson at the re- 
quest of an elderly Irish lady, Mrs. 
McShane, gave up their boarding 
house business and moved onto 
Mrs. McShane’s farm to take care 
of her. They found her living in 
filth in an old smokehouse. They 
moved her into the farm house, 
cleaned her up, got her decent 
clothing so that she could carry 
out her desire “‘to live like a lady.” 
After a substantial period of good 
care, Mrs. McShane died. 

A close relative popped up claim- 
ing the farm and some real estate 
Mrs. McShane owned in_ town. 
Instead, the court gave both the 
farm and the town property to 
the Bryson’s on the basis of Mrs 
McShane’s oral promise that they 
should have both for their serv- 
ices. The court stretched things 
a bit and said the Bryson’s were 
in “possession” of the farm and 
this possession carried over to the 
town property as well. 

And in a Wisconsin case the oral 
contract with the housekeeper was 
enforced where for 20 years she 
and her husband ran and greatly 
improved the farm, took excellent 
care of the elderly owner and his 
demented son. The court in effect 
said they were “in possession.” 

But in many a case where the 
housekeeper moves in with the 
elderly farm owner, it is not possi- 
ble to prove that she acted like 
the owner and possessor of the 
farm and grave hardship some- 
times results. In general, these 
tragic housekeeper cases stand to 
remind us to “get it in writing” 
whenever we are making impor- 
tant property arrangements, even 
within the family. 
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STOP FLIES NOW! 


with BANAFLY 


PYRENONE 


NCENTRATE 








ond BANABLY auromaric 


CATTLE SPRAYER* 


Now is the time to protect your herd against flies that may cause 5% 
to 20% loss in milk production during pasture months! 


Use Banafly Concentrate and the Banafly Automatic Cattle Sprayer. It's 
the fly-fighting team that protects cattle against biting and bloodsucking 
horn flies, stable flies and even the vicious horse flies. Simply locate the 
Banafly Automatic Cattle Sprayer wherever cattle must go in and out 
for water, feed or milking at least once a day, and keep filled with 
Banafly. As cattle pass through the sprayer they step on the treadle—and 
spray themselves—saving you tedious hand spraying! 

Here's proof of effectiveness: After three years’ research with treadle- 
type sprayers and a spray containing effective amounts of activated 
pyrethrins, as in Banafly Concentrate, entomologists have reported- 
85%-95% control of horse flies; 809% -90° control of stable flies; and 
98% control of horn flies. You, too, can get a high degree of fly control 
with Banafly Pyrenone Concentrate and the Banafly Automatic Cattle 
Sprayer. 

Banafly is effective against mosquitoes, too. Banafly-protected cattle 
graze restfully at night—even in bottom land pasture! 


So stop the pests that irritate cattle. Keep your milk production high 
supplementary feed costs low during the good pasture months. Install 
this fly-fighting team on your farm mow and—let your cattle spray 
themselves. BANAFLY Pyrenone CONCENTRATE and BANAFLY 
AUTOMATIC CATTLE SPRAYER at your ASL Banafly dealer or 


write direct. 


* Available with or withour special all-metal hood 


LABUKAIORIES, Inc. 
+ ISCONSIN 


AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC 


MAUVISUts 


CALIFORNIA DEPOT PAN WESTERN DISTRS, IST AND TOWNSEND SITS, SAN FRANCISCO 7? 
NEW ENGLAND DEPOT: DURGIN & CO, 116 FOUNDRY STREET, WAKEFIELD, MASS 
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Pyrenone has no restrictions on its use... it presents no 

SAFETY toxic hazards to milk, to food or feed, to animals or 
people. It can be used even on milch cows, in milk 
houses and for all-around fly control. 
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COVER PICTURE 


QUICK KNOCKDOWN Pyrenone knocks "em down fast and kills "em quick. Featured on the cover of this issue is the 
AND KILL ne ~ ~~ = See aS ay wae oo Oe farm of John Hill of Richmond, Ohio. John 
en a with his brothers, Guy and David, operate Hill’s 

Dairy Farms. There are a total of 438 acres and 
255 dairy cattle on the three farms. The three 














Properly formulated Pyrenone is effective on all species 
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OFf INSECTS There are no exc eptions or “gaps to fill” in your spray operate joint 'y wit avid s %on, Edgar, a re- 
program when you use a Pyrenone insecticide. tail milk business. 
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Pyrenone sprays can be used in the home, in dairies, on 
UNIVERSAL livestock, anywhere fly control is needed, without con | 
USEFULNESS cern about toxic hazards, unless other chemicals of a 
toxic nature have been added. | 
While Pyrenone-type sprays have been used longer 
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Washington Dairygrams 


DAIRY IMPORTS SET. IN RAPID SUCCESSION, TARIFF COMMIS= 
SION RECOMMENDED AND THE PRESIDENT PROCLAIMED 
IMPORT QUOTAS ON FOREIGN DAIRY PRODUCTS FOR EACH 
12-MONTH PERIOD, BEGINNING JULY 1. DAIRY INDUSTRY 
AGREED TO LET SECTION 104 EXPIRE IN VIEW OF PROMPT 
PRESIDENTIAL ACTION. LESS IMPORTS TO BE ALLOWED 
THAN UNDER SECTION 104 DURING 1952. 





BUTTER QUALITY HOLDS. LESS THAN 1 PER CENT OF GOVERNMENT 
BUTTER REGRADED HAS DECLINED FROM GRADES AS 
PURCHASED. 





U. S. D. A. APPROPRIATIONS. SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COM- 
MITTEE RECOMMENDS 4 MILLION DOLLAR INCREASE OVER 
AMOUNT PASSED BY HOUSE. NO CHANGE FOR De He I. Ao 
RECOMMENDED. ANIMAL DISEASE CONTROL CUT $154,500. 





AGRICULTURAL CENSUS. SENATE PASSED APPROPRIATION FOR 
FIVE-YEAR AGRICULTURAL CENSUS. HOUSE DID NOT. 
ISSUE GOES TO CONFERENCE COMMITTEE. 





ADJOURNMENT OF CONGRESS. HOUSE AND SENATE WANT TO AD-= 
JOURN JULY 31 AND RETURN IN JANUARY. MANY BILLS 
REMAIN TO BE ACTED UPON. FALL SESSION POSSIBLE. 





WHEAT CONTROLS. HOUSE AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE RECOM- 
MENDS INCREASE IN MINIMUM WHEAT ACREAGE ALLOT- 
MENT FROM 55 MILLION TO 66 MILLION ACRES IN EVENT 
MARKETING QUOTAS ARE DECLARED. PRESENT ACREAGE 
78 MILLION. Ue. S. De Ae RECOMMENDS 62 MILLION. 
EXEMPTION FROM MARKETING QUOTAS WOULD BE IN- 
CREASED FROM 200 BUSHELS AND 15 ACRES TO 400 
BUSHELS AND 25 ACRES. 





CORN STORAGE. SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE HAS ASKED MID- 
WEST FARM LEADERS TO MEET AND CONSIDER EXPECTED 
SHORTAGE OF STORAGE FACILITIES FOR CORN CROP THIS 
YEAR. FIFTY MERCHANT SHIPS HAVE ALREADY BEEN MADE 
AVAILABLE TO THE DEPARTMENT. U. Se De A. HAS MADE 
ARRANGEMENTS TO STORE WHEAT IN 75 ADDITIONAL 
MERCHANT SHIPS. 











Easy To Order Or Renew! 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN [] New 

Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin [] Renewal 
| enclose $____ Please send me Hoard's Dairyman for 
the next _ years. 

as LS -  =—EC l/l ” 
Post Office mannneneatuaicsiniiiks Sadi 


——_— SPECIALS - 


THREE YEARS $2.00 FIVE YEARS $3.00 
(Reg. Price 1 Year $1.00) 
CANADIAN AND FOREIGN RATES ... 1 YEAR $2.00 





3 YEARS $5.00 














“In five years 
~ my Harvestore will 
not owe me anything” 


Here's Why You Should 
Own a HARVESTORE: 


STOPS SPOILAGE! Sealed construction 
keeps out air that causes spoilage, heat- 
ing, nutrient losses. Saves “spring pas- 
ture” values for year ‘round feeding. 
SAVES WORK! Mechanical bottom un- 
loader saves hundreds of man-hours 








Says farmer Joe Maier 
of Camp Douglas, Wisconsin 


“Less labor, better silage, no frozen 
or spoiled silage, carrying cattle 
through a dry pasture in summer,” 
are the reasons why Joe Maier makes 
this statement. 

“The Hervestore unloader, alone, 
saves me about $2.00 in labor each 
day feeding my 100 head of Here- 
fords. 

“This Hervestore unit is a step for- 
ward about equal to going from 
horses to autos and tractors.” 

Yes, the Harvestore saves labor, not 
only by ending the disagreeable and 
dangerous job of pitching down si- 
lage, but also because it is a permanent 
structure that needs no painting or 
upkeep. 

Use the coupon to get all the facts. 


AOSmith HARVESTORE 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin Glass-Surfaced Stee! Inside and Out 
> —— MAIL THIS TODAY! ————— -------4 
A. ©. SMITH CORPORATION 


every year. Ends daily climb to pitch 
out silage. 

NO STRUCTURE MAINTENANCE! Glass- 
surfaced steel, inside and out—no rust 
or corrosion—no painting or upkeep. 


NO FREEZING PROBLEM! Delivers feed 
at any temperature. 


MORE PROFITS! HARVESTORE gives 
you a better system of farming. Makes 
summer feeding practical. Promotes 
better herd health—more milk—more 
beef—more dollars. 











Dept. HD-753, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





Without obligation, send me: 
[_}] Information on where I can 
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{_] Complete information on see a field demonstration | 
what the HARVESTORE of the HARVESTORE ia | 
can do for me. my area. | 
Name | 
R.F.D. Route Town 
County. State | 
<qanuDen as cn eneneDaippenenasen anes enanesanenesanene= all 








you profit more with 


SAUR-RANE 


The Pioneer System of Water-Saving, Sprinkler Irrigation 
. a 













1, Automatic, positive, locking and unlocking 
latch. No other latch has this positive throw 
action. No springs or gadgets to cause trouble. 
Labor costs reduced. 


2. Trouble-free. Footpad keeps coupler upright. 
Lip-guide raised to prevent dirt and grass 
from entering. Gaskets blow-out proof. 


3. Custom planned to fit your land, crops 
and water supply by your Shur-Rane dealer, 
Constant engineering development 
-R ar ‘ 
by Shur-Rane factory engineers al 


\a 
_~ 



















Those keeps Shur-Rane always - 
ahead of the field. P 
who 
compare Shur-Rane Coupler 
and Elbow 
choose 


SHUR-RANE! @ 









Hi Send for New Shur -Rane Catalog 


Suun-Rane Innication Systems. Dept. B | 
P.O. Box 145, San Jose 1, California 
Please send me your colorful new 8-page Suun-Rang | 
Catalog and name of the nearest Suun-Rane dealer, 









Name. 
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Address | 
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Take it easy...smoke 


PA 


mild, tasty, all the way! 


_ A 





“George has got something there! 
And Prince Albert is as easy to 
roll as it is mild! P.A. ina 
‘makin's’ cigarette makes a 
mighty fine smoke!” 


Bal Kgl 


Construction worker 


“Whether I'm working outdoors 






or relaxing indoors, Prince Albert's 






the best smoking companion 
l ever had! P. A. burns long, 
smokes smooth and it's 




















easy on the tongue...” 


Bridge construction foreman 





EASY ON YOUR TONGUE! Prince Albert's 
choice tobacco is specially treated to 
insure against tongue bite! The bite’s 
out, the pleasure’s in! 


EASY TO DRAW! Crimp cut Prince 
Albert packs just right in your pipe 
Smokes cool, mild and is long-burning 
~ all the way! 


EASY ON YOUR POCKETBOOK! More 
tobacco now in every pocket tin! 
More smoking pleasure for your 
money! 


EASY TO ROLL! You can’t bear 
Prince Albert for a “makin’'s 

cigarette! Rolls easy —stays put 
doesn't dribble out the ends! 


@. J. Repneidse Tobacee (es  Wiveten Salem. N 


rince £A Ibert 


America’s largest-selling smoking tobacco! 











MILK RECORD SHEETS - HERD BOOKS 


Record keeping is easy when you use Hoard'’s Dairyman milk record 
sheets and herd books . Send for samples . . Ne obligation 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 













Opinions, Brickbats, 
Bouquets 


(Continued from page 580) 


Burkhardt expressed the opinion 
that he could afford to own his 
own bull. He also expressed some 
satisfaction in building up a herd 
through his own breeding and 
thinks he secures a desired herd 
uniformity in that way. 

In your January 25 issue, along 
comes Albert L. Wright and pro- 
ceeds to debunk Mr. Burkhardt. 
Now, why debunk Mr. Burkhardt 
and just what is “bunk,” and “who 
is debunking whom?” 

Buncombe is defined in my dic- 
tionary as “speechmaking done 
merely to please constituents or to 
gain applause, anything said or 
written for show; hence, nonsense.” 
I don’t think Mr. Burkhardt’'s let- 
ter would come under that heading 
or classificat‘on. Of the two let- 
ters, it seems to me that Mr. 
Wright's letter comes nearer to fit- 
ting the definition. 

Ohio. J. L. Wircuey. 


Reduce Support to 75% 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—May I make 
these suggestions 

A. All vegetable fats prepared 
for table use shall be colored soy- 
bean yellow. In promoting this leg- 
islation, we would have justice and 
fair play on our side instead of 
against us 

B. Any process or material used 
for preparation or preservation of 
vegetable fats may be used with 
animal fats. Vegetable shortenings 
sell for three or four times the 
price of lard. Our Michigan State 
College recommends adding hydro- 
genated vegetable fats to lard to 
improve keeping qualities. The 
army buys oleo because it keeps 
better 

Now for a look into the future. 
Great changes are coming and the 
farmer will benefit in the long run. 
For the immediate future and our 
own good, price supports must be 
reduced to the 75 per cent level. 
Since approximately half the mar- 
ket price of dairy products repre- 
sents cash costs, this would be 
equal to a 50 per cent reduction in 
pay for dairymen, or about the 
level of unemployment insurance 
for working people, That is all we 
are properly entitled to; the rest 
is up to us. 


Michigan. ROGER PARTRIDGE. 


Gore’s Good Green Butter 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN: — I'll gladly 
eat Gore's good green butter. His 
proposal leaves inferior butter and 
oleo lumped together as they 
should be 

LuTHER M. Ruopes, JR. 

South Carolina. 


Wants Equal Prices 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN: —Instead of 
giving all that surplus butter away, 
why not price it on the level with 
oleo and see which the public 
prefers? 


Mississippi. R. N. BEADEL, 


Bull for Line Breeding 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN: Unless a 
man is in a line breeding program 
with a purebred herd, I believe he 
is wasting his time keeping a bull. 

Connecticut. L. L. Brown, JR. 
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Use 
DuPont Dairy 
attle Spray 





KILL FLIES 


ON COWS 










Contains methoxy- 
chlor .. . the only resid- 
ual-type fly killer ap- 
proved by the U. 8. 
Dept. of Agriculture 
for use on milk cows. 


Du Pont Dairy Cattle Spray gives resid- 
ual control of hornflies, houseflies and 
stable flies; also lice and fleas. Protects 
your cows while they’re grazing as well 
as in the barn. Helps reduce insect an- 
noyance, so cows eat better and pro- 
duce more milk. Use it in buildings, too. 
Comes in handy '-lb., 1-lb. and 4-lb. 
packages. One pound makes 12 gals. of 
spray, enough for 24 cows. 


Spray the Barn with 
Du Pont Dairy Barn Insecticide 


This combination of methoxychlor and 
lindane gives the quick knockdown and 
long-lasting benefit of two powerful in- 
secticides. Kills flies in the barn—helps 
reduce annoyances at milking time. Use 
it in the milkhouse, too. It can be used 
occasionally on the cows to kill lice and 
mange mites. Comes in 1-lb. cans and 
4-lb. bags. 

On all chemicals always follow directions for appli- 


cation. Where warning or caution statements on use 
of the product are given, read them carefully. 





See your dealer now 
-.. Save work .. . save 
on sprays ... and get 
more milk in fly season 

. . use these Du Pont 
Fly Sprays. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
+++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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by Clarence J. Hubbard 


Don’t wait until you have 
a fire. Have your buildings 
appraised and revise your 
policies mow. . . + « «+ 


Are You Stepp 


or even $20,000? Back in 1929 when 

the stock market was crashing, the 
“feel” was so bad that dozens of victims 
jumped out of windows. 

Yet, every week losses ranging from $1,000 
up to a half million dollars are being un- 
necessarily experienced. Not in the stock 
market but by property owners, including 
dairymen like yourself in not having suffi- 
cient fire insurance on your buildings and 
equipment. 

To soften the situation, but not by any 
means to ease your bank account, is the fact 
that a wealthy chairman of the board of a 
large substantial fire insurance company not 
so long ago found himself short some $40,000 
when his ranch house burned! 

The answer is that you and many other 
dairymen and people, in general, are suffer- 
ing from the hypnosis that “it won’t happen 
to me.” This is natural human nature as one 
always feels that misfortune is something for 
the other fellow. 

This is not an advertisement for the sale 
of fire insurance. It’s a strong urge that you 
in the present competitive dairy business 
will make certain that your property is not 
underinsured. Do not wait until your fire 
insurance policies come up for expiration to 
make this adjustment but take care of the 
situation immediately. 


H°: does it feel to lose $5,000, $10,000, 


10 to 1 you are underinsured ... 


The inflation of real estate replacement, 
and it’s the replacement value of your barns 
and other outbuildings and your dwellings 
which are insured, has not yet stopped spiral- 
ling upward. The chances are ten to one that 
you are now underinsured. Do not rely upon 
a superficial guess estimate but have a com- 
petent appraiser go over your properties. 

Some insurance agents and brokers in good 
intent have rendered such service with the 
aid of insurance company specialists. How- 
ever, this is not too reliable and the estimates 
are always given in writing with a cautionary 
statement that they are not guaranteed to be 
correct. 

Assume that a value specialist informs you 
that one of your barns would cost $18,000 to 
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ing Up Your Fire Insurance? 


replace. After a total loss you discovered 
that the cost was $22,000. The fact that you 
had in your possession a previous estimate 
of $18,000 would give you no recourse to col- 
lect the additional $4,000 for which you 
definitely would be the loser. 


Will insure up to 100% ... 

Actually, the fire insurance companies will 
accept insurance up to 100° of your present 
replacement values. This may possibly change. 
As soon as there is evidence to the under- 
writers that inflation is over and deflation is 
taking place, or a “topping out" as it were, 
these underwriters will only want about 80‘ 
or 90% insurance to value in order to allow 
for a depreciation which might be invisibly 
taking place. 

Underwriters never want their properties 
overinsured. At the moment there is some 
talk of property values beginning to recede 
but it has been so slight and so spotty that 
at this time of writing you can get most any 
fire insurance company to accept insurance 
up to the full value of your property. 

If you cannot obtain one of the trained in- 
surance specialists to appraise your barns, 
buildings, and dwelling and tenant houses, 
and if you cannot afford a professional ap- 
praiser familiar with the building replace- 
ment costs, then you must guess it out the 
best you can. Otherwise procure counsel from 
some friend in the building and contracting 
business, or some real estate operator. 

If you wait to adjust your insurance until 
you are about to renew your policies, it may 
be too late as such policies are often written 
for three and five-year terms. I have per- 
sonally talked with the heads of a large num- 
ber of the loss departments of long estab- 
lished fire insurance companies, large and 
small, and to crystallize their comments into 
one it is about as follows: “About two out of 
three losses received today .. . bring out the 
startling fact of continued under-insurance 
carried. In the majority of cases the policy- 
holder intended to increase his policy on re- 
newal a few months hence but in the mean- 
time suffers a loss and finds that inflation 
has caught him unprepared. It’s a sad daily 
story with us.” 


You might think that the fire insurance 
companies would not be too anxious to cor- 
rect this, as it is a situation which conserves 
many thousands of dollars in the aggregate 
which they do not have to pay out in losses. 
However, the fact is that the companies feel 
just the opposite and would prefer that 
everyone was insured to full value. They want 
good public relations. And they have done 
everything possible through their agents and 
traveling representatives to correct this sit- 
uation, but the policyholder in too many in- 
stances still feels so sure that he will not be 
the one to have a bad loss. 

In arriving at this reasoning the farm 
policyholder dwells too much on the thoughts 
of fire only. Fire is a major hazard on farm 
property where without fire department pro- 
tection the loss is likely to be total instead 
of partial. But with electricity having sup- 
planted oil lamps, and gas taking the place 
of wood stoves, there is a greater feeling of 
security against fire occurring. 


Loss ratio greatly improved .. . 


The loss ratio on dairy buildings and 
farms, in general, has greatly improved in 
the last ten years due partially to modern 
improvements. According to dozens of ex- 
perienced fire insurance underwriters con- 
sulted, however, this loss ratio has resulted 
more from the improved “moral hazard” of 
the rural dairyman or farmer rather than 
from modern lighting and heating methods 
alone, 

The words “moral hazard" should be ex- 
plained. Aside from passing on the physical 
aspects of property as to whether the farm 
dwelling has a continuous foundation, electric 
lights, plastered walls, lightning rods, and 
the same for barns and other outbuildings, 
the underwriter must determine two other 
things. First, is there any possibility of 
criminal moral hazard—in other words, would 
i man be likely to burn his property for 
profit? 

This is a rugged statement but, neverthe- 
less, it has to be answered to the fire in- 
surance underwriter in every single instance, 

He has a list of the “firebugs” in the coun- 
try and can quickly (Turn to page olv/ 
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Farm Flashes .... 


APP. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


‘Seasonal reminders and research notes for the dairyman 


DOGS AND FLARES 
PROTECT PULLETS 


Here are some tips from a Michigan poul- 
try specialist on protecting range pullets from 
wild animals. 

J. M. Moore says the best controls against 
coyotes and foxes are dogs and flares, Four 





or five flares around the range will make the 
foxes suspicious, and the dog is an added 
help-—especially if he is a bit yappy. 

Moore believes it's a good idea to fasten a 
dog to a clothesline wire stretched tight and 
fastened well to the ground. The wire can 
he either on the ground or fastened to poles 
above the grotund. A wire about 200 yards 
long will allow the dog to patrol a large area 

Also, you can set traps to control rats and 
weasels. The range shelter house should be 
ratproof. Traps on trees and posts help to 
control owls and hawks, but if the birds are 
too much of a problem, a shotgun will help 


DRY CUD 
NOT EFFECTIVE 


In the Feb. 10, 1952, issue of Hoard's 
Dairyman it was reported that Ohio research- 
ers had good results from “inoculating” 
young calves with the rumen flora of mature 
animals. These added microorganisms are 
supposed to make it possible for the calves’ 
rumen to digest roughage quicker than when 
the animal is allowed to develop its own flora 
in the natural course of time, around two to 
three months of age 

Fresh cut material was used in the Ohio 
experiments. The Wyoming Experiment Sta- 
tion reports that commercially prepared dry 
cuds sold for this purpose have very little 
value. At the Oklahoma Station calves grow 
equally well up to eight weeks of age irre- 
spective of whether they received any hay or 
not. Up to sixteen weeks of age either good 
quality alfalfa or timothy hay gave compar- 
able results. 


CARELESSNESS CAUSES 
TRACTOR TIP-OVERS 


Tractor tip-overs kill about 50 Iowa farm- 
ers each year 

Norval Wardle, extension farm safety spe- 
cialist, says Farm Safety Week, July 20-26, 
is a good time to stop practices that might 
result in further deaths and injuries from 
tractors and other farm machinery 

The specialist reports most tractor tip-overs 
can be prevented by slowing down at turns 
and avoiding holes. He adds that a 24-inch 
hole is enough to overturn a tractor traveling 
on level land. 

Using regular hitches the way they come 


=~ Bree 


from the factory is one way to insure against 
tip-overs. Attempting to fix poor or broken 
drawbars by hooking the implement with a 
chain is dangerous. The specialist says it’s 
easy to overturn a tractor by hooking the 
chain on an axle 

Makeshift and “baling wire” repairs often 
cause accidents. Wardle suggests repairing 
broken or bent items immediately. And a 
good machine shop will make repair work 
easy-—often saving a trip to town. 

For other machines, the specialist recom- 
mends checking for safety shields. Adjusting 
or lubricating a machine while it’s running 
invites accidents. 

Wardle says many accidents are caused by 
carelessness or poor judgment of the operator. 
Some occur when the operator isn’t familiar 
with the mechanics of the machine. 

Ile says giving a machine a “once-over” in- 
spection Will cut down the chances of acci- 
dents both from carelessness and from me- 
chanical breakdowns, 


PREVENT LOSSES 
FROM DISEASE 


A six-point plan to combat losses from 
livestock disease has been suggested by Dr. 
H. J. O'Connell, state veterinarian with the 
Wisconsin Department of Agriculture. 

1. Isolate newly purchased livestock long 
enough so they are not disease carriers. 

2. Prevent tracking of disease from one 
farm to another. Visitors and salesmen can 
bring in a livestock infection on their cloth- 
ing or shoes. (Provide a disinfectant at the 
entrance of your barn and insist that visitors 
walk through it when entering.) 

3. Make war on rats. They can carry dis- 
ease germs from farm to farm. 

4. Use only trucks that have been disin- 
fected before hauling livestock. Keep render- 
ing trucks away from livestock areas on farm. 

5. Get rid of crows and pigeons. Some dis- 
eases may be carried by birds. 

6. Obtain a diagnosis when first disease 
symptoms are noticed and warn neighbors so 
they can safeguard their livestock, too. 

O'Connell also called attention to the danger 
of infection spread by farm dogs. The move- 
ment of infected material by dogs across pas- 
tures and fields can be a major source of in- 
fection spread. Farmers should watch for 
and dispose of such material before dogs can 
get in contact with it, 


IS SEPTIC TANK 
LARGE ENOUGH? 

Here’s something to remember when a 
garbage disposal unit is added to the kitchen 
sink. Since many more solids are added to 
the septic tank disposal system, the tank size 
should be 30 to 50 per cent larger than 
would be needed otherwise. 

A Rutgers University farm engineer says 
that if the present tank is too small, an ad- 
ditional treating chamber can be constructed 
and connected in line to receive the discharge 
from the system. This increases the holding 
period and permits satisfactory digestion. 

In all septic tank systems it is important 
for the tank outlet to the disposal beds to be 
submerged about half of the depth of the tank 
contents. This is to minimize the carry-over 
of suspended materials into disposal tile line, 


SPRAY GRAIN 
BINS NOW 


If one grain weevil couple should set up 
housekeeping in your wheat bin this week, 
Ohio entomologists say you will have about 
60,000 little weevil-mouths to feed in four 
months’ time. 

These “little mouths” will eat little holes 
in wheat grains and big holes in your pocket- 
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books. One hundred pairs of weevil parents 
and their hungry offspring can contaminate 
1,400 bushels of wheat in four months to the 
point where the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion will declare the grain unfit for human 
food. 

T. H. Parks, extension entomologist, advises 
farmers to clean and spray grain bins now. 
Old grain remnants should be removed from 
bins; also floors and walls should be swept. 

Next step is to spray walls and floors with 
5 per cent DDT. Bin linings and areas be- 
tween partitions need special care. Weevils 
left behind are the main source of trouble. 
They multiply rapidly in warm weather. 


SUPPLEMENT LATE 
SUMMER PASTURES 


The feeding value of your pastures varies 
a great deal during the summer months. Ex- 
periments have shown that the protein con- 
tent of fertilized pastures varies from a high 
in April of 28 per cent to a low of 14 per 
cent in July. The protein content of unfer- 
tilized pastures is much lower (19% -7!15%) 
but varies just as much as good pastures. 

Frank Wright, Massachusetts extension 
dairyman, suggests keeping a close eye on the 
growth of pasture and rotate your cows regu- 
larly. The first 25-30 pounds of grass a cow 
eats when turned out in the morning will go 
to maintain her body weight, the next 5-10 
pounds will supply the energy needed to get 
around to get the grass, and anything over 
this will go toward milk production. Gen- 
erally it takes about two pounds of grass to 
produce a pound of milk. A good sized cow 
consuming 100 pounds of grass a day could 
meet her body requirements and still have 
enough nutrients to produce thirty pounds of 
milk. However, she would need extra feed to 
produce more than this. 

While good pasture is a high protein, low 
cost milk producing feed, dry weather slows 
down growth and decreases its nutrient value. 
To maintain your level of milk production, 
feed high quality hay and a lower protein 
grain mixture than you do in the winter 
months, also keep hay in racks on pasture. 
Another suggestion, don’t hesitate to use some 
of that good grass silage you have, 
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by C. H. Van Ulack 


HE type of corncrib shown in these pic- 
- tures is growing in popularity. It af- 

fords those fagilities most wanted in 
meeting modern harvesting and handling 
methods. The day of the combined or double 
corncrib and granary is passing. The wide 
driveway has always been a costly space. The 
overhead grain bins, too, are costly to build. 
Formerly, they were the only way of provid- 
ing storage for small grains and shelled corn 
so that the grain could be loaded onto a 
wagon or truck without scooping. Now hori- 
zontal grain conveyors and light powered, 
portable elevators afford mechanical loading 
of grain from bins resting on gravel fills or 
low foundations. 

Accordingly, the ear corn and small grain 
storages are conveniently located under sep- 
arate roofs. Like the wide, high corncrib of 
the traditional double type, this new design 
makes a stable, well appearing structure 
which fits into the farmstead with pleasing 
effect. Its compactness makes it an eco- 
nomical structure to build from the stand- 
point of the per bushel cost. 

A further reduction in cost is obtained by 
substituting 2 x 10 studs for the traditional 
2 x 6's, and thereby achieving the required 
wall strength and stiffness without low cross- 
ties and braces. The crosswise rigidity is ob- 
tained by cross-partitions every 16 feet. The 
tight partitions are useful if you want to di- 
vide the crop or dry only part of it at one 
time. The saving in lumber by leaving out 
the internal bracing and tying more than 


Corn Storage 


Build a strong corncrib with a central 
drying duct for 25 per cent less than 
the conventional double corncrib. 





corncrib 
details 


MODEL of 
construction 


Note “cut-off” partition. 


compensates for the extra amount in the 
studs and cross-partitions. 

But the saving in lumber and labor, though 
it amounts to abott 25 per cent, is not the 
principal reason for the elimination of the 
ties and braces. Low or half-way-up braces 
prevent the ear corn from settling freely. 
Consequently air tunnels are formed under 
the ties. When forced ventilation of the corn 
is provided, the air goes through under the 
ties and braces rather than through the corn. 
Thus even and effective drying is not possible. 

Shelling out or emptying the crib is done 
with a minimum of hand shoveling by plac- 
ing the extension feeder into the A-shaped 
alleyway 4 feet wide and 8 feet high, where 
90 to 95 per cent of the corn will move into 
it by gravity when the louvers are removed. 
Its height allows workmen to stand erect 
while managing the corn flow. 

This center alley serves well for either 
natural or forced drying. It can be blocked 
off with reinforced paper at any of the par- 
titions to direct the air flow into that por- 
tion of the crib to be dried. 

The capacity of the crib is 110 bushels per 
running foot of length. It can be made as 
long as desired in multiples of 16 feet, for 
that is the recommended distance between 
cross-partitions. A roof hatch should be 
placed over the center of every 16-foot divi- 
sion to facilitate filling. 

You will observe in the picture showing the 
cross section of the crib that the width of 
corn is least at the floor-line and greatest 
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CORN LEVEL — Vy, 
TIGHT SIDED. —— 
END WALLS 
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THROUGH SLATTED 
SIDE WALLS 


SLATTED ALLEYWAY 


DESIGNED FOR DRYING, the 20-foot crib has 4-foot alleyway, used as air duct and for 


emptying crib, 


The end walls should be tight 


to allow natural or mechanical ventilation 


shows 
better 
than the actual building. 





above the center alley. This design provides 
for air flow under nearly equal resistances 
outward and upward from the alley. Corn 
settles into a more compact mass near the 
bottom. Thus to balance the air resistance in 
that portion of the crib the width of corn 
storage has been reduced by the sloping studs 
along the alley. The corn will not be unduly 
tightened as it settles into the narrower 
width for it shrinks horizontally as well as 
vertically. The studs along the center alley 
need be of only 2 x 8's instead of 2 x 10's 
as on the outer walls, since they are braced 
against opposite studs at the 8-foot height. 

Ear corn is filled well up on the roof slope. 
You will note from the drawing of the cross 
section that cribbing is placed part way up 
on the rafters. 

Midwest Plan No. 73281 is available for 
thirty cents from the agricultural engineering 
extension service in any of the following 
states: Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 





Plans Available 


COMPLETE working plans of this double 

~ corncrib are available’ through the 
Hoard’s Dairyman Plan Service. There are 
two sheets 11x16 inches, showing in detail 
every construction feature of this corncrib. 
rhe farmer-carpenter can follow the plans 
with no difficulty. 

A bill of materials will accompany the 
finished plans. From this bill of materials 
your lumber dealer can give you complete 
figures on the cost of all materials before 
tarting to build, 

These plans are available to Hoard's 
Dairyman subscribers at a cost of 80 cents 
per set of plans and bill of materials. 


Hoard’s Dairyman Plan Service, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


Please send me by return mail the follow- 
ing plan and the complete bill of materials. 


Plan No. 73281 — Corncrib — $.80 


Your Name 
Please Print 


Address 
R. F. D. or Street 


, 


City State 
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THE ROBERTS take quiet satisfaction over the uphill job they have done with their farm. 


“Sandy” Roberts Is Grassland King 
Of Pacific Northwest 


by Merl Roddy 


NEIGHBORLY, pasture-wise Washington 
A dairyman, E. F. (Sandy) Roberts —the 

Pacific Northwest “grassland king” in 
'52—-explains the job of raising good forage 
crops in plain words today. 

He tells farmers, “Good pastures don't just 
happen, you've got to plan ‘em that way.” 
And he has much more sound thinking on the 
business of grassland farming that he’s been 
passing along in bulk lots to graziers from 
far and near from his home in Sunny Valley. 
For Sandy loves to spread the gospel of good 
land use. 

Sandy's own top pastures built from run- 
down land, yearly pasture tours, plus the 
push he has given grassland farming in Cen- 
tral Washington, has paid off with some as- 
tonishing results. 

Look at the record. In eight years—’44 to 
*52.the area of improved pastures in Yakima 
and Benton Counties has stepped up from 500 
to 8,000 acres. Folks say Sandy sparked the 
swing to higher-paying grasslands all the 
way 
Farms just 30 acres . 

Sandy's 30-acre Sandyann dairy farm on a 
bend of the Yakima River is one of the show- 
places of the Lower Yakima Valley soil con- 
servation district. Last year when judges 
from the Portland Chamber of Commerce 
Pacific Northwest “grass man of the year 
committee” picked Sandy as the champion 
pasture builder in Oregon, Idaho, and Wash- 
ington, he had chalked up marks like this on 
his place: 

1. Boosted his Jersey milking herd from 
20 to 55 cows in seven years. 

2. Built up a herd average of 8,740 Ibs. 
milk per cow over six years. 

3. Recorded 503 Ibs. fat per head for 50- 
cow herd in '51, milking two times daily, over 
305 days. Less than half of the herd were 
mature cows, 


4. Grazed better than three cows per acre 
on 27 acres. 

5. Grossed $640 per acre in '52 from a 
herd which included 23 non-producers. He 
says his profit would have equalled the ‘48 
figure of $781 if it wasn’t for all those 
“boarders.” 

6. Sybill, a 14-year-old, has an average of 
611 Ibs. fat and 12,750 Ibs. milk over 12 
lactations. 

One of the things that caught the eye of 
the grassland judges was how little Mr. and 
Mrs. Roberts had to work with when they 
moved to Yakima Valley from Port Angeles 
on the Washington coast in '34. 


Started with $50... 

Sitting near the big picture window in the 
living room of his modern new farm home, 
Sandy smiles when he reminisces over his 
early horse-farming days. 

“We had only $50 between us when we 
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Starting from the ground up on a 
30-acre farm, this Washington 
dairyman grossed $640 per acre 
in 1952. Here is how he did it. 


came to the Yakima Valley. The farm we 
bought from the Federal Land Bank was 
certainly no prize package.” 

He always says “we” because he credits 
Mrs. Ann Roberts with much of the success 
of their dairy enterprise. 

“We started from the ground up. The farm 
had been rented for years for growing cash 
crops, alfalfa, and spuds. Things were in a 
sorry-looking state. The place had been poorly 
farmed and irrigated. Saddest of all, every- 
thing good had been taken out of the soil 
and nothing put back. You couldn't see the 
fields from the back porch of our old house 
for the weeds and brush. 


Needed fertilizer badly .. . 


“Our farm needed a lot of fertilizing and a 
new irrigation system. Some spots wouldn't 
grow anything until some humus had been 
worked into the soil. Only 26 acres were un- 
der cultivation; the rest needed a lot of 
leveling.” 
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“SANDY” AND TWO TOP JERSEYS. The herd has been built from 20 to 55 cows, averaged 
8740 Ibs. milk, 503 Ibs. butterfat, milked twice daily, 305 days, with less than half mature cows. 
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Says Sandy, “Some people told us we were 
foolish to put out good deep, level, and me- 
dium-textured soils in pasture. It was wasting 
good land, they said. There weren't many 
good pastures on Class I land in the whole 
valley. Most pastures were native ones, gen- 
erally on wet land, that were too rough to 
farm or get water on. There was only one 
little patch of ladino clover in the upper val- 
ley that the owner was afraid to graze be- 
cause of bloat. We figured we could make 
our pastures pay their way.” 

Here are the high-spots of his grassland 
program: 

Manuring—There you have the key to 
grassland farming the Roberts way. In the 
early years he hauled in load after load of 
old hay and straw bottoms and manure and 
used them to enrich and build up humus in 
his soils. He also put on an accumulation of 
15 years of manure on the place. Leached out 
as it was, it added plenty of humus. By ‘39, 
some 500 tons of manure were produced on 
the farm which was all spread on the fields. 
The next year he started buying outside feed, 
about 500 tons a year, which along with the 
roughage grown on the farm, turned out a 
total of 750 tons of manure. 

Manure is put on in the fall and early 
spring at the rate of 15 two-ton loads per 
acre. If there isn’t enough manure to go 
around, Sandy doesn’t skimp. Heavily ma- 
nured acres won’t get so much next year; 
lightly covered ones will get more. 

Sandy includes applications of 48 per cent 
available phosphate at the rate of 125 lbs. 
per acre with spring manure spreadings. Pas- 
ture crops grown on such fertilized fields are 
tender and not tough and woody. 


Nitrogen stepped up growth... 


Sandy was very pleased with the results 
he got from a midsummer shot of 50 lbs. of 
anhydrous ammonia he gave his pastures in 
‘92. He liked the way nitrogen stepped up 
grass growth in hot weather. He says it 
helped the legumes in his mixture, too. Grass 
normally grows slower in hot weather than 
legumes. Application of nitrogen the last of 
June or first of July keeps the grass growing 
equal to the legumes providing a more bal- 
anced mixture throughout the season, and 
reduces the bloat hazard. 

To get this humus-building program off to 
a good start, Sandy used a 36-inch sub-soiler 
to loosen the pan on 16 acres and open the 
way for roots and water. He says this prac- 
tice helped his alfalfa and other deep-rooted 
plants last much longer. 

The 6,000 feet of concrete pipe-line, which 
he installed, cut water consumption from six 
to four acre feet per acre. All but 2,000 feet 
of the piping has a *%4-inch riser every six 
feet. One end of the line is 27 feet lower 
than the intake. This means that the system 
is working under pressure at all times which 
makes for easier control of water. The pip- 
ing also stopped the spread of weeds which 
were a problem of the old open ditches. And 
Sandy can now farm right up to, and in most 
cases over, the pipe-line. 

Says Sandy, “We used to irrigate from a 
big ditch, probably 24 to 30 inches wide and 
8 to 10 inches deep. When the water was 
turned off from a field the ditch would be 
full of water and a half hour later the water 
would be all subbed away. This subbing was 
also going on all during the irrigation period. 
So we were over-irrigating and over-watering 
our land. Too much water was killing seed- 
ings on both sides of the head ditch, and 
was encouraging undesirable weed growth.” 


Prefers broad based furrows ... 


Sandy used broad-based furrows for irrigat- 
ing and likes them for these reasons: 


“They give complete turf coverage to fields, 
including ditches. Broad-based furrows are 
wide and shallow and stock won’t trample 
them in. We don’t have to reditch them. 
Ditching pastures after they have been used 
is a big job and always leaves a lot of new 


ground open to weeds and erosion. By put- 
ting in our ditches before planting, the ground 
isn’t disturbed again until it is plowed up. 
Some of our permanent ditches are still do- 
ing a good job after 5 to 13 years. These 
furrows are 18 inches wide, 6 inches deep, 
and spaced 36 inches apart, giving a wash- 
board appearance.” 

Sandy will try out the $1,500 sprinkler 
system he got as a grassland award this year 
for the first time. He thinks sprinklers will 
give him even better distribution of water and 
eventually increase the carrying capacity of 
his acres by at least one-fourth. 

Sprinklers keep dust off the grass and thus 
help to prevent sore mouth. There is no 
time, he says, when cows enjoy pasture more 
than after a good “rain.’’ And with sprinklers 
he hopes to be able to carry a hundred head 
on his 30 acres. 


In spring when there’s plenty of moisture 
in the ground, irrigating every 21 days be- 
ginning early in April and continuing through 
June is enough. From July on into fali he 
irrigates each block of pasture twice every 21 
days, using sets of 24 and 12 hours in turn. 

Roberts made his first pasture plantings 
pretty nearly by guess in '36. The growing 
habits and talking points of the various 
grasses and legumes he seeded had him 
stumped. It was a lot like learning to walk 
before you crawl. 


Good pastures require study ... 


By carefully studying the first seeding and, 
he says, pasture building takes lots of study, 
Sandy laid the foundation for future and 
more productive plantings. Plants in the 
initial permanent seeding varied in growth 
from two to six inches at grazing time. In 
fact, of the seven grasses and legumes he 
seeded, only two were ready to graze. The 
rest were either too short or too high. The 
next planting he cut the mixture down from 
seven plants to two grasses and one legume. 
These grasses were the ones which had equal 
speed of recovery with the legume making all 
the plants ready to graze at the same time. 

Sandy doesn’t recall how many different 
kinds of grasses and legumes he tried, but 
the mixture he liked best included orchard 
grass, ladino clover, and ryegrass, that is, be- 
fore the ryegrass winterkilled a couple of 
seasons. 

Once he planted a pasture that grew green 
and lush. But instead of grazing it, cows 
walked across it and ate weeds under the 
fence. That’s because the wrong kind of 
grass in the mix spoiled palatability of the 
good plants. He also tried several other rye- 
grasses and alta fescue but they didn’t pan 
out. Eventually he hopes to find a grass 
that will be producing well when orchard 
grass drops off in midsummer. He thinks 
Tualatin oatgrass may be the answer. 

The Sunny Valley dairyman thinks biennial 
plantings have a place in the pasture program 
and he makes a practice of rotating tempo- 
rary pastures with permanent ones. 

He explains that 
biennial plantings 
cost less to establish 
than perennial ones 
and give him a chance 
to plow under each 
biennial pasture block 
in turn every two 
years, along with its 
heavy cover of hu- 
mus and fertilizer. 
Last year he checked 
the return from his 
biennial fields and 
found that they were 
turning out as much 
or more forage as the 
permanent plantings. 

He says, “Our bi- 
ennial seeding of two 
legumes and one 
grass comes on fast- 
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er than our perennials and we can plant them 
much earlier in the spring. Our biennial mix- 
ture consists of 15 Ibs. Italian ryegrass, 10 
lbs. yellow Madrid sweet clover, and a pound 
of ladino clover. Ladino isn’t a biennial, but 
we have to have it for weed control follow- 
ing the oat nurse crop. It costs us $7 per 
acre to seed our biennials and $15 to $18 
for perennial plantings. 


Seed early in August... 


Sandy says farmers don’t have to lose a 
year’s use of their land in fall-planting irri- 
gated pastures. In reestablishing pastures, 
the old sod can be plowed under and the 
land cropped to small grain for one or more 
years. The new grass seeding is made after 
the grain is harvested. Best results are ob- 
tained by seeding early in August in his 
area. 

Roberts always works to get a solid, firm 
seed bed for his plantings. Seed is planted 
with a grain drill with the discs off and then 
cultipacked into the ground. This places seed 
in the top-quarter to one-half inch of soil 
where it can get moisture readily. 

To get good, tender, palatable forage, Sandy 
likes to keep plant growth around six to eight 
inches at grazing time and four inches when 
going into winter. And he notes that farm- 
ers should take care to pick the right kind 
of plants for forage-growing jobs. The best 
plants are those that test and experience 
prove are suited and fitted to local conditions. 

You won't find a more enthusiastic booster 
for rotation grazing than this Jersey dairy- 
man. He has tried various grazing cycles 
over the years. A few seasons ago when he 
had three blocks of pasture, he followed a 30- 
day cycle of 10 days on and 20 off. A pro- 
duction graph of daily milk weights showed 
that cows hit a high point in the first three 
days of the 10-day grazing period. The milk 
output held even the fourth day. But from 
the fourth day on milk production dropped 
because the forage steadily fell below a de- 
sirable feeding level. 

The graph taught Sandy a good lesson. He 
divided his fields into smaller units and 
grazed his milking cows in short periods of 
four days while the feed was at its best. His 
dry and young stock were then turned in to 
clean up the feed. After the stock was 
turned out, the fields were clipped to keep 
pasture growth even, uniformly palatable and 
succulent, and to control weeds. 

With all his acres in grass, Sandy doesn’t 
grow any hay now. Last year he bought 240 
tons of first cutting alfalfa at $30 a ton and 
150 tons of peavine ensilage, a by-product of 
pea canneries. He says he can buy ensilage 
cheaper than he can grow it. He also buys 
around 20 tons of beet pulp and 40 tons of 
grain. That supply, plus his grasslands, feeds 
his 90 head including cows, heifers, and bulls. 

Sandy begins feeding about 5 pounds of 
hay per head in August and gradually steps 
the ration up to 20 pounds by spring-pastur- 
ing time. All animals are fed grain twice 
daily the year around. THE END 
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the weighing tank will yield lesser weights. 


MILK WEIGHTS is practiced on some farms. Periodi- 
cally dairyman weighs empty and filled cans, deducts the can weight Here Lewis Ute of Utah demonstrates how easily errors can result 
filled weight, compares his milk weight with that of plant’s. if the person weighing milk carelessly presses against the tank. 
W h A ? 
Of milk and livestock scales tested, 11 per cent were found to be over 
10 per cent inaccurate. Here is how to protect yourself against shortages. 
by Neil K. Holbrook ; 
honest weights. It’s true that weights are can, rinse water, or something else. If the 


only $27.00 for a platform scale on which 

he could weigh his milk. The scale paid 
for itself in only 84 days and is still saving 
a day 


|: COST dairyman Alfred Kohler of Idaho 


him 32 cents 

happened: Last July Mr. 
figure he was getting correct 
One day he borrowed a 


Here’s what 
Kohler did not 
weights on his milk 
milk measuring stick and measured the height 
of the milk column in each can. According to 
the stick measurements, he was getting over- 
weights on his milk. Still not satisfied, Al- 
fred bought a reconditioned used scale guar- 
anteed for one year. He weighed each of the 
five cans of milk before setting them out for 
the milk hauler to pick up. When he got his 
weigh slip from the small dairy plant which 
purchased his milk, he found that each can 
of milk was short one pound, or five pounds 
a day 

Dairyman Kohler talked it over with the 
plant owner and they agreed to have the 
plant scales tested by a local scale engineer. 
The expert found the scale read six pounds 
short for every .500 pounds on the dial. In 
most states the law allows about one pound 
inaccuracy per 500 pounds. 

Well-meaning dairymen sometimes unjustly 
accuse the milk manufacturing plant of dis- 


not always exact, but the trouble does not 
usually lie with dishonest dairy plant owners. 
Lax procedures in weighing milk and in main- 
taining scales cause many weight discrepan- 
cies. Mr. Kohler had known the buyer of his 
milk since he was a small boy. He talked it 
over with the plant owner who was grateful 
for having the error called to his attention. 

Of the more than 35,000 milk scales spot- 
ted over the United States, a few are certain 
to be inaccurate to a more or less degree. In 
fact, eleven per cent of the milk and live- 
stock scales tested by 16 state departments 
of agriculture, averaged over 10 per cent in- 
accurate over or under. The error in weight 
may benefit either the producer or the milk 
plant ' operator. Usually, however, the milk 
plant is the winner owing to weighing prac- 
tices. In such cases, say weights and meas- 
ures authorities, carelessness is usually at 
fault. 

For example, often scale operators forget 
to set the pointer at zero before the weigh- 
ing operation begins. The scales may have 
been used just previously for weighing milk 
or water. At that time certain weights may 
have been subtracted, e.g., 10 pounds of milk 
remaining in weigh tank, the weight of a milk 


pointer is not reset at zero, the same weight 
will be deducted from subsequent weighings 
which means that the dairyman will get an 
underweight of his milk. This happens often. 
Of course, if water or milk remains in the 
weigh tank and the weight is not subtracted 
before the next weighing, the plant operator 
would be the loser and the producer the 
winner. 

In Colorado Springs, Colorado, a plant own- 
er suspected his scales of overweighing seven 
pounds on each operation. So he deducted 
that amount from the farmer’s milk after 
each operation. This practice he continued 
until he could get a state tester to examine 
his scales. When the tester finally arrived 
three weeks later, it was learned that the 
scales did actually overweigh seven pounds 
on all weights over 420 pounds, but somehow 
underweighed 3'% pounds for weights under 
150 pounds. Therefore, on all weights under 
150 pounds, the milk producer was losing 
111% pounds which, of course, adds up rapidly. 

A common weighing error observed by Ly- 
man Rich, extension dairyman at the Utah 
State Agricultural College Extension Service, 
is the failure of scale operators to record 
fractions of a pound. Indiscreet weighers sel- 
dom take cognizance of extra weight when 
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the pointer passes a fraction over 
the pound-mark. If on one 10-gal- 
lon can of milk each day, the 
fraction was five-tenths of a 
pound, the total would be a 182- 
pound error at the end of one 
year. Professor Rich suggests that 
milk producers and plant opera- 
tors use scales which record frac- 
tions of a pound. Operators of 
these scales should be encouraged 
to carefully record any fraction in 
the milk weight 

“Weighing errors seldom are 
caused by dishonesty,” says Dick 
Frank, Arizona State Inspector of 
Weights and Measures. “An honest 
man may make a mistake in 
weight if the dial is not set at zero 
or if the scale is mechanically un- 
fit or dirty.” Even so, he advises 
dairy farmers to personally watch 
the operation of their milk being 
weighed. “It is just good busi- 
ness,” he says. 

Laws in every state require tests 
on the accuracy of milk scales. Usu- 
ally this responsibility devolves 
upon the Division of Weights and 
Measures. of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Nearly every 
state has legally accepted the so- 
called “model state law on weights 
and measures.” This model law 
was adopted by the National Con- 
ference on Weights and Measures 
and is recommended by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. The 
law stipulates, among other things, 
scale requirements and penalties. 
Infractions of this law in states 
where it has been adopted or an 
infraction of any weighing law, 
should be reported to the State 
Department of Weights and Meas- 
ures, usually officed in the state 
capitol building. 

Improper weights may be caused 
by the following: 

1. Failure to set scale 

2. Dirt, oil, milkstone, 
the weighing mechanism. 

3. Rusted parts. 

4. The weigher or other objects 
touching or brushing against scale. 


at zero. 
etc., on 


5. Loose bolts and nuts and 
welded parts. 

6. No casing around delicate 
weighing mechanism. 

7. Careless habits of scale op- 


erators. 
8. Inaccurate adjustment of scale. 
It is usually easy to get an ap- 


proximate check on a scale by 
weighing a quantity of known 
weight. Or check the weights 


against another scale. Modern milk 
cans usually hold about 84 Ibs. 
milk if filled exactly to the top. 
The can itself may weigh from 15 
to 30 lbs. Ray Gill of the Utah 
Department of Weights and Meas- 
ures suggests that a dairy farmer 


paint or engrave on each milk can 
its own weight. And he noted that, 
“If a dairyman does not have a set 
of scales, he is only laying himself 
open if he does not fill each can 
of milk to the top. This way an 
approximation can be _ reached.” 
Dented milk cans will deliver short 
measure 

The sensitivity of a scale may 
be checked approximately by plac- 
ing 100 lbs. milk on the scale, 
then adding two or three pounds 
slowly. The scale should respond 
after the first pound or fraction 
of a pound is added, or the scale 
mechanism is not sufficiently sen- 
sitive. Some scales do not respond 
until 5 or 10 pounc. are added. 
Such scales should be condemned 
until properly adjusted. 

Another modern possibility of 
inaccurate quantity determinations 
has developed in the case of bulk 
holding tanks. Often the farmer is 
paid on a measurement basis. The 
measurements are taken from 
readings on a stainless steel stick. 
In some bulk milk holding tanks, 
one-thirty-second of an inch repre- 
sents three or four pounds of milk. 
Thus, an error of only a tiny frac- 
tion, perhaps caused by careless 
reading or poor eyesight, may cost 
the producer or manufacturer many 
pounds of milk. 

USDA scale experts advise that 
dairy farmers not completely ac- 
cept a dairy plant operator’s word 
for weights. The dairyman should 
observe the weighing procedure 
personally and, if possible, partici- 
pate. Weight officials now suggest 
that the farmer and the dairy 
plant hire a disinterested party to 
do the weighing, thus eliminating 
the possibility of favoritism. Nat- 
urally, a weigher employed by the 
plant might be expected to sway 
any doubt to the benefit of his em- 
ployer. If he forgot or miscon- 
strued a weight, he would esti- 
mate in favor of the plant. Or, if 
the quantity were a fraction of a 
pound more, he might disregard it 
in favor of his employer. Some 
operators even set the pointer to 
indicate one pound less to ac- 
count for possible waste. Such in- 
discreet practice would save con- 
siderable money for a dairy plant 
with 100 patrons. 

A dairy farmer may be helpful 
to himself and to the plant if he 
informs the manager of any irregu- 
larities. Plant managers usually 
are alert for incorrect weighing, 
but cannot maintain constant vig- 
ilance over scales. The producer 
and manuiacturer who work to- 
gether in getting accurate weights 
will be further ahead in the long 
run. THE END 





lowa Farmers Use 
Butter, Too 


Sales figures furnished by Iowa 
buttermakers to the lowa Dairy 
Industry Commission and _ the 
American Dairy Association reveal 
Iowa dairy farm families use up 
to 3% times as much butter as 
the national 9-pound-per-capita 
average. 

Burnie Scholten, manager of 
Farmers Cooperative Creamery of 
Hull, Iowa, says: “We buy cream 
from 1,400 dairy farmers. Of these, 
95 per cent buy butter from our 
creamery, 15 to 17 thousand 
pounds a month. (Approximately 
192,000 pounds a year. The aver- 
age family in our area is 4.5 per- 
sons, sO per Capita consumption is 
32 pounds.)” 


Axel Johansen, manager of 
Farmers Co-operative Creamery of 
Newell, reports: Ninety per cent of 


our dairy farmer members buy 
their butter from the creamery. 
Last year they bought 34,882 


pounds, or 29.1 pounds per capita.” 

Others who have reported in- 
clude A. J. Hansen, Hudson Co- 
operative Dairy Association, Hud- 
son, Iowa, and Otto Kloock, Farm- 
ers Cooperative Creamery, Garner, 
Iowa. They report annual per capi- 
ta butter consumption among their 
dairy farmer members at 27 and 
26.8 pounds respectively. Hansen 
said that most of the few mem- 
bers who don’t buy butter from 
the creamery churn their own at 
home. Others buy it from the 
grocery. Kloock reports 98% of 
his creamery members buy butter. 
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“Our barn’s much more cheerful 
and bright with those new panels of 


PC GLASS BLOCKS “’ 







PANELS of PC Glass Blocks bring an abundance of 
daylight into barns, milk houses and other dairy 
buildings. Because the panels are glass and mortar, 
there’s no maintenance or upkeep and they're easy to 
keep clean. Each PC Glass Block has its own dead-air 
insulating space that checks heat and cold. YOU'LL 
SAVE ON COST AND MAINTENANCE—GAIN 
LIGHT, COMFORT, AND SANITATION, 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


One Gateway Center 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





Please send me your FREE booklet, “O ding Farm Buildings 
Utilize PC Glass Blocks.” 
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Tough 48-in. Siso 
slat or wire fence will do the 
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They're waterproof, st 
ndable.. . 
aie og thousands of satisfied 
farmers who've built Sisalkraft Silos 
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s and stack silos, Cov- 
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Sisalkraft is @ hard-working, 
money-saving handymen— 
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| Please send Free samples © 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





WHY PUBLISH HERD AVERAGES? 


DEBATED at the recent Holstein-Friesian 

Association of America convention was a 
resolution to abolish or limit the publication 
of herd test averages. The reference, of 
course, was to the official herd improvement 
registry tests sponsored by the association. 
Without discussing all of the various pro- 
posals that were considered, let's look at the 
purpose of the herd test and whether or not 
the publication of herd test records serves 
that purpose. 

The herd test is a service designed to im- 
prove the production of the herd and the 
breed. We doubt that it was ever intended to 
be a sales promotion gimmick to stimulate 
bull sales. Since this good tool has, to some 
extent, been misused for this purpose, new 
breeders or those with low producing herds 
have often hesitated to place their herds on 
HIR test because of their comparatively poor 
averages which will undoubtedly result and 
be published. Such parading of low herd 
averages serves no good purpose and, in fact, 
retards herd and breed improvement. 

If a man is proud of his herd average and 
wants to toot his horn a bit, he should have 
the opportunity to do so. There is no good 
reason, however, to unnecessarily penalize the 
herd owner who, because of herd develop- 
ment, feed supply, or health factors, has a 
herd average which does not compare with 
the best, 


WATCH FOR RECESSIVES 


Six months ago we published the well-writ- 

ten, well-illustrated article, “Calves May 
Inherit Death.” The author, Dr. L. O. Gil- 
more, graphically told the story of recessive 
lethals, what they were and how they worked. 

In spite of the fact that this article was 
one of the most important and significant ar- 
ticles we have published, we have heard little 
from our readers, No questions have been 
received for Dr, Gilmore’s comments. This is 
not too surprising. After all, who wants to 
talk about the malformed creatures pictured 
and described in the article. It is largely a 
matter of having these animals quickly buried 
and considering them “out of sight and out of 
mind.” 

This is to serve as a reminder to all dairy 
farmers, particularly those using the services 
of artificial breeding, to report the birth of 
any abnormal calf to the technician who 
serves the herd. Certainly every board of di- 
rectors and manager of a bull stud want to 
be advised as quickly as possible of the oc- 
currence of any recessive lethal resulting 
from a mating of a stud bull with a female 
apparently carrying the same recessive char- 
acteristic. 

There is a possibility that tests may be de- 
veloped which will tell whether an animal car- 
ries a particular recessive and, therefore, 
should not be used as a breeding animal. 

At the recent annual Holstein-Friesian As- 
sociation convention, breeders were concerned 
about a prolonged gestation lethal which has 
been reported in California and now in other 
states. The affected calves are born three to 
twenty-one weeks after they are due. Some 
calves are born dead; others live but a few 
hours. Delayed conception and sterility some- 
times result from the difficulty in calving, 


We have since learned that this recessive has 
been reported in a Guernsey herd. 

It is to our personal benefit to do every- 
thing possible to rid our breeding cattle of 
these recessives. It can only be done if every 
dairyman reports abnormal calves, and breed- 
ing associations and breeders withdraw these 
animals as sources of future replacement 
stock. 





POOR QUALITY — A PRODUCER 
PENALTY 


WHEN listing friends of the dairy farmer, 

place close to the top of the list the 
dairy plant operator and the processor who 
have a continuing, effective quality improve- 
ment program. Although we may lose our 
patience and become a bit touchy at times 
because of the continuing stress on quality 
production and manufacture, no one stands to 
gain more than the dairy farmer from the 
production of high quality milk and cream 
and the manufacture of the best quality of 
dairy products. 

At the bottom of the list, write the names 
of those dairy processors who manufacture 
89-score butter and rubbery, nondescript 
cheese. They are a pain in the neck and the 
pocketbook to every dairy farmer in the 
country. Their inferior product discourages 
dairy sales, reduces markets, and, believe 
us, it is the dairy farmer who pays. The 
farmer gets what money there is left, 

Someday, somewhere, we are going to find 
a way to run “sow’s ear” butter and cheese 
out of the market. When it is done, we feel 
quite certain that it will be dairy farmers, 
and their organizations, who will effectively 
promote and accomplish the objective. If we 
fail to get rid of these products, we can 
never hope to realize our full potential in 
expanded markets, better prices, and greater 
net returns. 





In 1904 W. D. Hoard said: 
LONGED FOR KNOWLEDGE 


MANY years ago, in the forties, there land- 
ed in Wisconsin a poor German boy by 
the name of Theodore Louis. All the avenues 
of American thought and knowledge were 
shut against him, for he could not speak or 
read the English language. But he had a 
good mind, a mind that longed for knowledge. 
At the meeting of Wisconsin Dairymen’s 
Association last winter, Mr. Louis made a 
very able address on “The Hog as a Factor 
In Successful Dairying.” One passage in that 
address impressed us very much. Here it is: 
“I recall that I carried home my first 
pig in a sack, five miles on my shoulders, 45 
years ago, over hills, valleys, swamps, as 
roads were then an unknown luxury, and 
commenced in a primitive way to master the 
columns of farm papers with the aid of a 
German and English dictionary; and by long 
years of study, observation, and failure in the 
dear school of experience have tried to solve 
the art of swine husbandry. I become im- 
pressed more than ever that the doors today 
stand wide open for whoever is willing to 
avail himself of opportunities that call aloud 


and say ‘Come and sup with us’. 


HOPE FOR UNIFORM REGULATIONS 


PROSPECTS have brightened for a uniform 

interstate health regulation on brucellosis 
(Bang’s disease). For years, dairy farmers 
and their organizations have asked for an 
end to the conflicting, confusing maze of 
state health requirements for shipment of 
dairy cattle. 

Although the Secretary of Agriculture is 
instructed by legislation passed in 1903 to 
recognize communicable diseases and issue 
regulations on the movement of livestock, no 
such effective regulation has been written on 
brucellosis. The reason for this inactivity is 
that the recognition of brucellosis as a com- 
municable disease would have prevented the 
interstate shipment of reactor cattle, even to 
stockyards. Such would have been an un- 
reasonable act. That obstacle was cleared 
away not long ago, however, when a specific 
exception was made to provide for the move- 
ment of such cattle. 

Unfortunately, the regulation that was 
written by the Department of Agriculture 
wasn’t worth much more than the paper it 
was written on because it did not require a 
test of the cattle before they could be moved. 
In other words, the way to get around the 
regulation and ship diseased cattle was not 
to test them at all. 

The range and semi-range areas of the 
country have been in conflict with the dairy 
areas. The beef people have generally worked 
to prevent any regulation being made because, 
apparently, they wished to ship their cattle, 
anywhere at any time, regardless of the 
health status of the animals. Dairymen, with 
their large, concentrated herds, have objected 
to such a policy because it jeopardized the 
health of their herds. 

It wasn’t until March 14 that representa- 
tives of the dairy and beef industries finally 
reached a preliminary agreement on the de- 
sirability for a federal interstate regulation. 
Delegates from both groups to the National 
Brucellosis Committee agreed to recommend 
to their member organizations that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture be requested to desig- 
nate a committee to make a siudy of regula- 
tions and advise the Secretary in writing of a 
suitable regulation. 

Already the Holstein-Friesian Association 
of America, the American Jersey Cattle Club, 
and the Purebred Dairy Cattle Association 
have approved the resolution, Other organ- 
izations in the dairy industry will have taken 
similar action by the time this editorial 
leaves our presses. Word from the beef in- 
dustry indicates that it, too, will petition the 
Secretary of Agriculture to take action. 

We should not be too optimistic about the 
benefits to be derived from an _ interstate 
health regulation written by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. It may be still within the rights 
of the states to differ with the federal regu- 
lation, if they wish to require more than the 
federal regulation specifies. In a few isolated 
instances such action may be justified. If 
the federal regulation is properly studied and 
worded, however, there should be few devia- 
tions. Then it is up to the livestock indus- 
tries in the respective states to take steps 
to do away with those minor, but irritating, 
requirements which may be exceptions to the 
federal regulation, 
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Jerseymen Refuse Fee Change 


Annual meeting also re-elects President Frank Astroth 
and defers action on publishing their own breed journal. 


Tei American Jersey Cattle 
Club held its 85th annual 
meeting at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., June 3, following an open 
forum meeting the previous after- 
noon. This was a good meeting, 
reasonably well attended. Southern 
hospitality was the order of the 
day. 

For the sixth consecutive year, 
the Club’s revenue exceeded a 
half million dollars. It totaled 
$536,939 this year. Of this, regis- 
tration and transfer fees contribut- 
ed 73 per cent, or $397,730. Pro- 
duction testing was the second 
largest revenue producer. It sup- 
plied 18 per cent of th? total rev- 
enue, or $97,464. 

Registrations for the year ending 
March 31, totaled $85,606, a new 
all-time high figure, exceeding the 
previous high in 1947-48 by more 
than 5 per cent. It is interesting to 
note that Club members registered 
45 per cent of the animals that 
were registered and non-members 
55 per cent. 

Because of a fee moratorium, 73 
per cent of the animals registered 
by members and 77 per cent of 
those registered by non-members 
were at the lowest fee. Normally, 
only about 50 per cent of all Jer- 
seys are registered at the lower 
fee. 

Transfers issued during the year, 
a total of 41,554, show a decline 
of 7.7 per cent. 


Record number on fest... 


The Club's testing program con- 
tinues to increase. At the close of 
the year, more than 1,100 breed- 
ers were testing in either Register 
of Merit or Herd Improvement 
Registry. There were 31,036 cows 
entered on Ollicial test during the 
year, the largest number ever en- 
tered on test in any year of the 
Club's history. 

Type classifications exceeded all 
previous years but one, bringing 
the total animals classified to 
170,827, with a total all-time score 
of 83.15. With this figure, Jer- 
seys lead all of the dairy breeds 
in type ciassification. 

Admitted to the Club during the 
year were 211 new members, bring- 
ing the membership to 3,980. 


According to Secretary Floyd 
Johnston's report, study and spade- 
work has been done on the devel- 
opment of a long-time milk mar- 
keting program. The board of di- 
rectors has also authorized the de- 
velopment of a new trade-mark 
program to be managed coopera- 


tively with the state Jersey or- 
ganizations. It is hoped the trade- 
mark contest, to run June 3 


through August 15 of this year, 
will help the Club get a satisfac- 
tory trade-mark for Jersey milk. 


Heep named “Master Breeder” . . 
The Master Breeder award is 
annually bestowed upon the mem- 
ber of the Club who, in the opinion 
of the board of directors, is de- 
serving of recognition as having 
made the most notable contribu- 
tion to the advancement of the 
Jersey breed in the United States. 
This year the award, by unani- 
mous vote of the board, went to 
Herman F. Heep of Texas. 

The award for the lifetime but- 
terfat champion producer again 
went to the herd of J. W. Cop- 
pini of California. This year the 
award went to Silken Gem of F. 
that has, through December 31, 
1952, produced a total of 8,294 lbs. 
butterfat from 134,248 Ibs. milk. 

The president’s cup is awarded 
each year to the cow completing a 
Register of Merit record in either 
Class AAA or Class AA _ which 
shall have produced the propor- 
tionately greatest amount of but- 
terfat according to the length of 
record, but regardless of age or 
milking frequency, providing that 
the record exceeds 875 Ibs. fat or 
more in Class AAA or 1,000 lbs. in 
Class AA. 

The winner this year was Orr- 
land Signal Volunteer Sable from 
the Victory Jersey Farm owned by 
J. Chester Elliff of Texas. At the 
age of seven years, nine months 
she produced, in 305 days, 16,130 
Ibs. milk containing 1,052 lbs. but- 
terfat, which established her as 
the 305-day national champion but- 
terfat cow of the breed. 

Two amendments to the by-laws 
were included in the notice of the 

(Continued on page 607) 
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“Left Ed to fend for 
himself today. Says he 
knows his way around 
a kitchen... ” 








“ ... Wife’s at Home- 


makers, Bill. Say, how 
do you ‘fold’ in two eggs 
and what’s a ‘grated’ car- 
rot?” 
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For More Profits, Put Cool Shade 
in Your Cleared Pasture... 





Build a Low-Cost Shed with 


REYNOLDS time ALUMINUM 


Cool cattle give more milk. And the coolest cattle are under aluminum . . . 
up to 15° cooler, because aluminum reflects up to 95% of the sun’s heat. 
Even animals know this . . . given a choice between aluminum and a shed 


of other material, they crowd under the aluminum. 


Put up a low-cost aluminum shed in your pasture. You get heat-reflection 
plus rustproof permanence without painting. For all your new construc- 
tion and repairing, build the modern way . . . with Reynolds Lifetime 
Aluminum. See your dealer. Reynolds Metals Company, Building 


Products Division, 2018 South Ninth Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


CPITICAL TEMPERATURE 
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Pole Born 52' x 60°, extend 
able by 15° sections. Pole 
Cattle Shed, 26' x 60’ 
Machinery Center 26’ x 60’ 
with ample side and end 
openings, Detailed drawings, 
instructions and material list 
for each building only $) with 
coupon. Or check coupon for 
FREE literature, 


USE THESE LOW-COST, 
LABOR-SAVING BUILDING 
PLANS BY 
REYNOLDS FARM INSTITUTE 


Reynolds Farm Institute 
Box 1800, Lovisville 1, Ky. 
for which please send, at $! each 


“ 
| 

—E | 
[-}] Pole Barn; Pole Cattle Shed; | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


complete plans for 
Machinery Center. Send me FREE literature 
OOO ececrnensscssreercomen 


AGG tienen 


“MR. PEEPERS” returns September 13th on NBC-TV 
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gives you | 
milk 


POWER PLUS! 
Hay or row crops... here's vew capacity that takes *\ CAPACITY PLUS! 


big jobs in stride! This new MM Foragor teams | 
with any 2-plow tractor to chop hay, corn or 

other forage crops in one fast trip through the field. 
The feeder apron mounts either hay or row-crop 
heads. A powerful, 4-cylinder MM engige drives 
the Foragor through a high capacity V belt and 

a twin disc clutch. A floating toothed feed roller, 
an adjustable spring-loaded upper feed roller 
and a rough-surfaced lower roller assure a smooth 
steady feed for uniform cutting in heavy or 

light stands. A reversing lever lets you clear heed 
rolls right from the tractor seat. The cutter mounts 
four 16" hardened steel knives mounted ona 

4" plate... you set cutting lengths for hay or 

row crops without removing knives. Powerful 
blower and big diameter delivery pipes give you 
really big capacity. With sealed ball bearings on 
all principal drives and typical MM rugged 
construction throughout, this new Foragor 
gives you fops in dependability. . tops in forage 
chopping efhciency. 


MODERN MACHINERY 





Why 
for meat 


ir New! THE MM FORAGOR... A 


FORAGE HARVESTOR WITH CAPACITY PLUS! 
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ONLY THE Bale f3-Matic GIVES 


YOU ALL THESE IMPORTANT BALER ADVANTAGES 








Point for point, performance for performance, here's the one Baler 
that’s way out ahead—the Baler that's proved itself in ruggedness, 
in better baling, in producing quality hay for greater feeding 

and selling value. Only the genuine MM Bale-O-Matic gives you all 
these important advantages: No stopping, drops bales on the go; 
every bale securely wire-tied under compression; no wire ends 

fall into bale or field; firm, square-cornered uniform bales sliced in 
layers for easier stacking, easier feeding; bales may be 30-, 35-, 
47'4-, 40-, or 45-inches; bales from windrow or siack without 
adjustment; MM Uni-Matic hydriulic power available to raise 

or lower pick-up. For low-cost, high-speed baling that preserves 
hay quality ... boosts hay profits, you can depend on the 

MM Bale-O- Matic 






THIS MODEL ‘MO’ MOWeR OFFERS 
SIMPLE DESIGN, NEW ADVANTAGES 







Advontages like these make it importan) for 
you to see the MO Mower before you buy: 
Rockgverds ore standard equipment at no 
extra cost; one-piece weer plate; exclusive 
Miracle Mowing action that eliminates "riding 
up” of cutter bar; built-in shearing effect, easy 
‘\ attachment, quick connection of hydraulic lift 
all pay you big performance dividends. 















‘< M x. 
It'S EASY TO CUT 35 ACRES A DAY 
WITH THIS MM UNI-MOWER 


You cut mowing time, you cut mowing costs with < 
this pull-behind MM Uni-Mower. Fast, dependa 
action of 5-, 6-, or 7-foot cutter bar lets y 

vest hay while it's at the peak. Rear 9 
eliminates side droft, follows gro 
gives added safety. New features new simplicity, 
new efficieney make this MM Uni-Mower an 


> < 
outstanding buy. 
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bigger forage profits 
\,or market. 


How much you make on your hay depends on how you handle it. If you're able to cut your hay 
at peak condition, rake it without leaf loss, and bale or chop it in time to preserve its quality—you’re bound 
to get top value from your crop. Whether you feed your hay to beef or dairy animals, 
or sell it for cash—you make more if your hay is handled right. Handling hay crops for top profits is a job 
Minneapolis-Moline Hay Tools are built to do. MM gives you high speed mowers that let you 
wait till your hay crop is at its bloom—and then cut it fast .. . rakers that rake your hay swiftly and gently 
{ ... big-capacity baling and chopping machinery that winds up your hay harvest faster than ever 
before. MM Hay Tools give you rugged, long-life dependability, tcoo—outstanding quality 
features that let you go on making bigger hay profits . ... season after season. For complete 
hay tool facts—facts it will pay you to know—see your MM dealer. 































' 
Ts New! UNI-FORAGOR ATTACHMENT FOR 
UNI-FARMOR...MAKES A GREAT MACHINE EVEN GREATER 


Now! New forage harvesting speed and economy that gets forage crops ready 

for the silo in pezk condition . . . with less work than ever before... 

with new machinery savings. It's the new MM Uni-Foragor attachment for 

the MM Uni-Tractor .. . with interchangeable heads to handle either hay 

or row crops. Just two bolts and two pins mount the Uni-Foragor on the 

Uni-Tractor to give you a compact, self-propelled forage harvester. 

These outstanding MM advantages cut your work and help you do a clean, 

fast, one-trip job: Adjustable, spring-loaded upper feed roll and 

rvugh-surfaced lower roll for smooth, positive feed... . uniform cutting; 

reversing lever for clearing rolls right from the seat; heavy duty cutting head 

wich four 16” hardened steel knives . .. powerful blower and big diameter 

pe for big capacity. You cut machinery costs, too—by using ee basic 
Jni-Tractor and harvesting attachments for all-crop harvesting on your farm, 
















UNI-TRACTOR UNI-FORAGOR UNI-COMBINE UNI-HUSKOR UNI-PICKER SHELLER 
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HARVEST WITH THIS 
MM FORAGE BLOWER 


This new, big-capacity MM For- 
age Blower gets the silage inte 
your silo fresh from the fleld, as 
fast as you can cut it. The 12” 
feed auger and 40%" blower 
handle up to 25 tons of hay, and 
40 tons of silage per hour. Easy 
to transport, easy to set up, you 
save time and work from start te 
finish with this Forage Blower. 
See it ot your MM dealer! 





PTO-DRIVE RA RAKE TAKES 6° TO 9° SWATH 


FORMS UNIFORM, COMPACT WINDROWS b 
IT'S A SIDE-DELIVERY RAKE, AND A TEDDER, TOO 


DOUBLE-DUTY MIM RAKE CUTS COSTS, CUTS HARVEST TIME 





for real efficiency in the heavies! stands, you just 
can't beat this RA Raker. The 29 strippers and 6 reel 
bars build compact windrows even on the windiest 


45; spiral reel is shock-proof. Bridge- 
frame Mi to take heaviest usage. Special 
design gives you y transport. Reel-drive gears 


“Sealed in oil. Ack y MM dealer about this rugged 
RA Rake. =, 


< Aen “y 
Ny 


_ y MAUMNEAP OLAS 4, MINNESOSA— = 


Set this double-duty MM hay tool as a rake, and you get fast, 
gentie windrowing that fluffs leaves inward, exposes stems to 
sun. Reverse the simple gearing mechanism, and you can ted 
hay rearward for drying. idler gear for tedder is standard 
equipment. You get top-quality hay and save the cost of 
extra haying equipment. See your MM dealer for facts 


— 
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The Swing Is To Bulk Milk Cooling 
f DARL-KOOL 


me 
The Bu Cooler thats 
Mk 10 years Ahead ! 


Milk is cooled rapidly to 
below 40°, assuring a low 
bacteria count and better 
milk, Milk cans, and the re- 
sulting spillage, stickage 
and haulage losses are 
eliminated. 

Units are ready to plug in 
— nothing else to buy. 





and 
First Choice 
















Variety of sizes in stain- 
less steel finish. Dari-Kool 
costs less to buy, less to 
operate. We also feature 
a full line of Dari-Kool 
Can Coolers. 


ELIMINATES. 
MILK CANS 
AND CAN 
HANDLING 
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a 


TO DARI-KOOL TO TANKER 


Write Dept. A-13 for Complete information. 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


1444 EAST WASHINGTON AVENUE © MADISON, WISCONSIN 


YOUR OWN BREED ‘BEST BEDDING for LIVESTOCK’ 
ON YOUR STATIONERY | ¢— Sanitary and kconomical 

































. . Ideal poultry litter. 
We print stationery for thousands of i? 
breeders all ove the U.S.A Distinctive BALED - 4 ar pagereteest 
style and personal touch. Pictures of your t SHAVINGS 2 | ? Write for delivered 
own breed for you to choose from Write prices. 





for stationery circular today 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN Fort Atkinson, Wis. JAGERSON FUEL CO., NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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Write or Wire for Catelog 
GRAHAM SCIENTIFIC BREEDING SCHOOL 
216 East Tenth Street 


COMPARE 


LIV1G ACIOH 


PUMPS! 


WEIGH THESE POINTS 


BEFORE YOU BUY---«-« 
COMPARE — Gorman-Rupp pumps with all 


other makes and their performance under field 
conditions .. . 
EXCLUSIVE! — Gorman-Rupp Firsts! . . 

fx CHECK VALVE (lever control) — Standard equip- 
ment on pump discharge. No gate valve 
needed. Valve threaded to receive 6” pipe. 

Qt 

% WEAR RING — Renewable, surrounds impeller 
eye. 

% SHAFT SEAL — Located on suction side under 
vacuum. Lubricated by compression grease 
cup. 

% END PLATE — Removable, gives easy accessi- 
bility to impeller and shafc seal without 
disturbing pipe connections. 

And! with Gorman-Rupp you get a complete 
irrigation pump package: pump, engine, ex- 
haust priming device, strainer —ready to work. 


GORMAN-RUPP IRRIGATION PUMPS 


GORMAN. RUPP ORIGINATES — OTHERS IMITATE 


THE GORMAN-RUPP COMPANY e MANSFIELD, OHIO 


4 
A School for Cattlemen—Only School of the Kind } 
— 7 So ~ geo 4 
4 



























HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





DOWN MAIN STREET came parade of floats, marchers for butter. 


Mansfield has a 
“BUTTER DAY” 


When this little Missouri town rallied with a remark- 
ably successful “Butter Day” the entire state heard 
of it. Now other areas are following Mansfield's lead. 


by Loyd Evans 


“Tose village of Mansfield, Mis- 
souri, nestles in the rich 
dairying country of the Ozark 
Mountain region. Its population is 
about 1,025. However, had you 
taken a “census” on a certain Sat- 
urday in May, you could have 
counted something more than 3,000 
persons in the community. 

The event which brought the 
crowds — along with valuable pub- 
licity on the air and in the papers 
throughout the Middle West—was 
Mansfield’s carefully planned and 
skillfully executed “Butter Day.” 

“Butter Day” was purely a lo- 
cal promotion, conceived as a re- 
sponse to Secretary Benson's re- 
cent intimation that it was high 
time the folks who earn their liv- 
ing through dairying exert a little 
extra effort at solving their own 
problems. And the positive, “let’s- 
get-busy” attitude developed by 
the dairy farmers of the Mansfield 
area was welcomed by those of us 
who had previously been openly 
critical of the do-nothing attitude 
of many folks who confined their 
fight for a continuing place on the 
family dinner table to street-cor- 
ner sessions of cussing out “that 
derned oleo.” 

In the brief space of ten hours 
Mansfield merchants sold to the 
townspeople and visitors three- 





THANKS FOR A SWELL 
MEAL 


May I make a suggestion? 
For one-half cent more per 
serving you could serve but- 
ter, and greatly enhance the 
flavor and aroma of your 
meals. Also the nutritive val- 
ue would be greater. At the 
same time you would be 
boosting the dairy industry 
which plays a large part in 
the standard of living we en- 
joy. —A Dairy Booster. 














MANY PERSONS from Mans- 
field carry this type of card to 
leave behind in restaurants where 
they have been served a substitute. 


fourths as much butter as was sold 
in all 1952! — a total of 2,400 
pounds of what one speaker at the 
event called “God's finest food.” 

True, the creameries and mer- 
chants made no profit from the 
59-cent-a-pound sale of butter— 
actually, they took a small loss. 
But the community spirit and the 
confidence in their plan was such 
that each participant was willing 
to “put himself out a little” to 
achieve the end result of publiciz- 
ing the commodity that is one of 
their principal sources of income. 

In addition to the attention fo- 
cused on butter by the store sales, 
all restaurants of the community 
were persuaded that, from “Butter 
Day” forward, they should com- 
pletely abandon the use of mar- 
garine. At a special booth in the 
city park, hub of the day’s activi- 
ties, the Lioness Club served pan- 
cakes with syrup and, of course, 
butter. During the brief talks 
made by dairy officials, cash priz- 
es were awarded to the grade 
school and high school students 
writing the best essays on Mans- 
field’s “yellow gold.” Then, too, 
an independent contest was con- 
ducted by the Sugar Creek Cream- 
ery Company, with an award going 
to the youngster collecting the 
greatest number of empty butter 
cartons. 

But what would any celebration 
be without a parade! And Mans- 
field’s “Butter Day” parade fea- 
tured the timely and colorful floats 
of ten major dairies and a num- 
ber of civic and farm organizations. 

Chief speaker of the day was 
K. P. “Barney” Oldfield, president 
of the Missouri Butter and Cheese 
Institute, and Loren Gafke, Mis- 
souri manager for the American 
Dairy Association. 

Gafke, in this observer’s opinion, 
called the tune perfectly when he 
stated that, “’53 could go down in 
history as the year that sleeping 
dairymen awoke.” 

More “Butter Days,” such as are 
planned throughout the Ozarks this 
surnmer, stand a great chance of 
helping butter have its “day” ev- 
ery day on the dinner tables of 
the nation. 
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National Farm Safety Week 


July 10-25 is proclaimed National 
Farm Safety Week by our President. 


‘ 





‘ 


Pap! 
LIVE to farm 


Of all the fatal farm accidents 
50 per cent occurred doing farm 
work and ‘the remaining 50 per 
cent happened in and around the 
house. Falls rank first and fire in- 
juries second as causes of fatal 
home accidents. Falls are the prin- 
cipal cause of death among folks 
over 45. 

To reduce the suffering, loss of 
life, and loss of productive capaci- 
ty caused by farm home accidents: 

1. Use safety pad or backing for 
rugs to keep them from slipping. 

2. Keep floors clear of objects 
that could trip anyone. 

3. Repair broken steps, porch 
floors. 

4. Provide a light switch or 
flashlight within reach of every 
bed. 

5. Provide lighting for all stairs. 

6. Have handrails on all stairs 
—indoors and out. 

7. Have a safe ladder or step- 
stool to stand on to reach high 
places. 

8. Do not use flammable liquids 
to start or hasten fires. 

9. Keep matches out of reach of 
small children. 

10. Provide and insist on the use 
of adequate ash trays. 

ll. Burn flammable trash 
promptly. 

12. Store flammable fuels out- 
side the house. 





The material and Illustrations tn this 
article were prepared by The National 
Safety Council and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


Make farms accident-free in 1953. 


fs on 
FARM to live 


1. Our nation is only as strong 
as the combined productive efforts 
of all our people. Manpower is the 
basic resource by which all other 
productive resources are made 
useful and available. Agricultural 
manpower supplies are limited. 

2. The chances of an agricul- 
tural worker being killed on the 
job are over three times as great 
as for a worker in manufacturing. 
In 1951, there were 14,500 acci- 
dental! deaths and 1,250,000 injuries 
among farm people. 

3. Loss due to accidents affect- 
ing farmers, including property 
and equipment, is estimated at one 
billion dollars — more than the 
total of all farm real estate and 
personal property taxes in 1949. 

4. During recent years agricul- 
ture has made rapid strides in 
technology. Farm output per man- 
hour in 1952 was 73 per cent high- 
er than the average during 1935- 
39. Effective conservation and 
utilization of manpower require 
that similar progress be made in 
accident prevention. 

5. A study in one midwestern 
county revealed that accidents oc- 
curred in one year in more than 
three out of four of the families 
studied. 

6. (1) Falls, (2) agricultural 
machinery, (3) animals, and (4) 
motor-vehicle accidents still ac- 
count, in the above order, for 
nearly two out of three accidents 
to farm residents. 
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You have never handled your forage crops as easily as you will 
with a Papec Forage Harvester, nor will you have better feed. 
Papec takes al] the backache out of forage handling. 

TWO MODELS — Choose Model 151D for the average farm or 
Model 181 if you need maximum capacity or do custom work. 
Both have cutter bar, hay pick-up, and row crop attachments. 
Your choice of engine or power take-off drive. 

FEATURES — Patented Silage Shelf for maximum capacity on 
row crops... Adjustable Hay Pick-up Fingers... Adjustable Axles 
... Extra Heavy Cutting Wheel...Super-rigid Main Frame... Power 
Reverse... Biggest Wheels and Tires on any pull-type forage har- 


vester. 


Yet pound for pound a PAPEC COSTS LESS THAN ANY 
OTHER MAKE OF HARVESTER. 

TWO CROP BLOWERS — Mode! 31, the choice of operators who 
prefer a rigid table, has unusual capacity for its size and lower 
price. Model 45 offers maximum capacity on all forage crops, a 
tilting hopper, utmost convenience, and pound for pound COSTS 
LESS THAN ANY OTHER MAKE OF CROP BLOWER. 

See your Papec dealer or send name on margin of ad for FREE 
booklet on Papec Harvesters and Crop Blowers. Papec Machine 


Company, Shortsville, N. Y. 





PORAGE HARVESTERS 
HAMMER MILLS 
ENSILAGE CUTTERS 
HAY CHOPPER- 
SILO FILLERS 
CROP BLOWERS 
FEED MIXERS 





Buy From Our Advertisers —— They Are Reliable 








now 


for your family. 


stop. 


pends upon it? .It does 





CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK 


Sunday: What is my responsibility toward the safety of oth- 
ers? A good time to reflect on safe equipment and practices is 


Monday: Home Safety — Do you light your way ahead of 
you into rooms, or up and down stairways? If you don't, you 
may be seeing your doctor soon. 


Tuesday: Livestock — Do you lead the bull on a staff? If 
you don’t, the undertaker has left a: blank space in his schedule 


Wednesday: Are your hay lofts floored with securely nailed 
boards? If not, prepare yourself for a fast trip and a sudden 


Thursday: Highway safety — Do you drive as if your life de- 
If you don’t, better carry insuranc: 
(Better carry insurance anyway.) 


Friday: Machinery — Are all of our safety guards in place? 
If not, you had better increase your insurance, 


Saturday: Review Day — Bulls and tractors are powerful 
things. Treat them with the respect they deserve, 











Speedy Cleaning of Milking Equipment with 
GENERAL MANUAL KLEANSER 


Same product used by big dairy plants 
Simple and easy to use regularly and correctly 


If you would like to save time and 
elbow grease in cleaning pails, cans, 
and milking machines, have them 
come cleaner, and cut cleaning costs, 
too—take a tip from the big dairy 
plants and leading dairymen who use 
General Manual Kleanser 
Says Dairyman Henry |. Winner of 
Mt. Holly, N.J.: “General Manual 
Kleanser cleans my equipment faster, 
more thoroughly, and more economi- 
cally than any other cleansers 
I’ve used.”’ 

how General Manual Kieanser can help you 
General Manual Kleanser is made by 
the makers of famous B-K Powder. It 
is a soapless washing powder with a 
built-in wetting agent that lifts off 
soil without making difficult-to-rinse 
foam and suds. It rinses free, and 
leaves surfaces bright and clean. 
General Manual Kleanser is packed 
in sturdy containers to withstand 
damp milkhouse conditions. The 
directions are simple and easy to 
follow. They’re written especially for 
dairy farm use. 
Unlike ordinary detergents for house- 
hold use it’s made to do a heavy-duty 
cleaning job. You can see results 
quickly without endless scrubbing. 
As to costs, you'll be amazed at how 


much money you can save by using 
General Manual Kleanser, particu- 
larly if you've been using ordinary 
household cleansers which cost twice 
as much. ‘ 

P.S. For hard water, use MC-3—a 
heavy-duty cleanser like General 
Manual Kleanser with a water sof- 
tener added 

other economical time savers 

To do a complete time-saving sanita- 
tion job, be sure to use B-K and 
Pennclean. B-K has been a favorite 
bactericide of dairy farmers from 
coast to coast for many years 
Pennclean is a quick-acting liquid 
milkstone remover that works like 
magic. Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Com- 
pany, Kast: 132 Widener Bldg., 
Phila. 7, Pa. West: Woolsey Bldg., 
2168 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif 


® B-K, Powder 
e Peanclean, 
* MC-3 


Order these time 
and money-aavere 
from your plant or 
dealer today 
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Make your children’s rooms 
colorful and imaginative +a 


happy atmosphere to grow in. 


by Virginia Blodgett 


Room Planning - 


HOARD S/ OAIR YH AN 


-—(Lourtesy Armetrong Cork ¢ 
IMAGINATION plus practicality keynote this 
room. Floor is linoleum and shelves add interest. 
Matching wall, chair and window shade give color. 





‘ rtesy Cannon How aking Inetitute 
DECORATE a nursery in this charming way with 
1 littl ingenuity plus your own sewing skill. 
Draperies, spread, scarves are made from sheets. 











ATTIC ROOM goes nautical for the very 
fishnet curtains, and al! 


HETHER the children in your family 
\X/ are 6 months or 16, they're entitled 
to some semblance of privacy. If it 
isn’t possible to provide each child with a 
room of his own, he should be given a por- 
tion of a room to call his very own. He'll 
learn respect for the possessions of others 
if he has a place for his own treasures 
If two or more children myst share a room 
it’s easy to devise a room divider to create 
a feeling of separateness. 


Children take to color .. . 


Even the tiniest baby is conscious of color. 
In an assortment of toys he will almost in- 
variably select the vivid red ball, the bright 
blue block. So begin your children’s room 
planning with a color scheme—a gay and 
uninhibited one. 

If you're wallpapering the walls it’s a sim- 
ple matter to plot a color scheme by using 
the key colors in the wallpaper. You can 
create a more expansive look in a small room 
by painting doors and woodwork the exact 
shade of the background color in the wall- 
paper. Pick another prominent color in the 
paper for bedspreads and draperie 

The personality of the child can be a color 
guide, too. An eight-year-old cadet” 
won't take kindly to a room done up in pretty 
pastels, a nursery type wallpaper. Nor will 
the feminine and frilly type little girl be at 
home in a room papered in a cowboy pattern 
in flamboyant colors. 

If more than one child must occupy a room, 
you'll just have to compromise with a happy 
medium. 

If your children are old enough, give them 
a hand in helping plan their own personal 
living quarters. Cater to their color prefer- 
ences, decorating ideas-—it’s good training for 
the bigger decisions they'll have to make. 


“space 


Rooms must be rugged ... 


You'll save yourself both mental and physi- 
cal strain if you plan a child’s room to really 
take the wear and tear it’s bound to 
It's not worth the worry to use expensive 
furniture, fragile curtains, costly knickknacks. 
Both you and your children will be happier 
with a room that’s furnished for fun. 

Remember, too, Mat 
of growing up in a hurry 


get! 


children have a way 
and a room should 


young adventurers. 
knotty pine ilis an 


unior Size 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Courtesy Armstrong Cork Cr 


With a linoleum flogr, simple 
woodwork, make it exceedingly easy to keep up. 


grow up right along with them. So any 
lavish expenditure for furnishings for a spe- 
cific age group is purely a short term in- 
vestment. 

When your small fry have graduated from 
the crib set into a junior or full-sized bed 
it’s a big step. But it needn’t be a big ex- 
pense if you make your own beds. You'll need 
a mattress and springs, of course. But it’s 
easy to build a wooden frame with four legs 
as a support. 

It's a simple trick to devise a headboard. 
You can use one from an old bed or make 
a framework of scrap lumber. Then cover 
with a sturdy plastic upholstery fabric, leath- 
erette, or a heavy washable fabric. Give it an 
expensive quilted look by using a layer of 
cotton batting under the outer covering. Then 
“quilt” by pounding in brass headed uphol- 
stery tacks in a crisscross pattern. 

If you're clever with a paint brush and like 


originality in your rooms—try this: Have no 
headboard at all, simply paint one on the 


wall! Needless to say, you’d need a solid 
color wall for this whimsy and preferably a 
dark hue for contrast. 


Proportions are important .. . 

Whether you're making your own juvenile 
furnishings or buying them, remember they 
should be proportioned to a child’s size. If 
you're making a base for a bed, keep the legs 
short, so little people can clamber in and out 
without help. A low chest of drawers with 
the top drawer within easy reach will help 
encourage neater habits. A pint-sized chair 
and a low “work” table should be standard 
equipment. 

You could make the chair by cutting down 
the legs of an old kitchen chair, painting it a 
bright color. If there’s space in the room, an 
old-fashioned circular dining room table with 
the legs cut down makes a wonderful ex- 
panse for playtime projects. And it keeps the 
clutter out of the rest of the house. Or any 
smaller table, with the legs shortened, would 
serve the purpose. 

Curtains and bedspreads ... 
Have the curtains in a child’s room free of 


frills and washable! You could even do away 
with any curtains at all and have a scalloped 
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From Day To Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


about television, following up 

remarks recently made here. 

This is on the debit side of 
the ledger. 

A Chicago PTA appointed mem- 
bers to watch TV programs for a 
week and record just what they 
saw. In 134 children’s programs 
the record held 983 murders, 78 
shootings, 9 kidnappings, 9 rob- 
beries, 44 gunfights, 33 sluggings, 
2 knifings, 2 poisonings, and 2 
bombings. 

These included, I suppose, all 
the old western movies which chil- 
dren lap up like cats do cream and 
it is a matter of amazement to me 
as to why they do this. My own 
six-year-old, a gentle little soul 
who never saw a cowboy in her 
life nor was further west than 
Wisconsin, shrieks with joy when 
her gun-toting heroes in the 10- 
gallon hats come on the TV screen. 

In all offerings of crime and vio- 
lence, justice meets up with the 
guilty ones and the child sees them 
being hauled off to the pen or 
electric chair or gallows, depend- 
ing on how far west you are, but 
that is not enough to offset the 
great exposure he has gotten to 
the violence of crime and lawless- 
ness, experts think 

In fairness to all, I believe that 
TV is still trying to find itself and 
those who guide its destiny want 
it to take its place as an honor- 
able member of modern day 
society. 

The best way to hasten this 
along is for all of us to demand 
better programs for ourselves and 
our children and the way to do 
this is with your good right arm 
and two-cent postcards. Send 
them to your outlet station or di- 
rect to the network. 

* o * 

Now, let’s go for a walk in the 
garden. 

Has any reader grown Bells of 
Ireland (or Irish Bells) in her gar- 
den? They’re an interesting and 
beautiful annual, new on the mar- 
ket, and scarce and expensive, but 
this spring I got hold of a couple 
of packets, planted one in my own 
border and sent one to my moth- 
er-in-law. 

There were only about 10 seeds 
in the packet and none of mine 
came up. I don’t know the pres- 


[= further word to pass on 


ent status of hers, but both she 
and Dad have big green thumbs 
so I'm betting they'll have Bells 
of Ireland if anybody does. 

The flowers, if you can call them 
flowers, are green. They are sort 
of like tight little full-blown roses 
and they grow pendant on long 
stems and last a long time. Then 
they obligingly dry up and you 
can use them in winter bouquets, 
I'm told. 

I at last bought a Peace rose, 
being probably the last living 
rose-growing American without 
one. Honestly, though, I’ve never 
worked up the admiration for it 
that most people have. It blows 
too full and fades its color too 
soon, in my opinion; also shared 
by the man who sells me _ roses 
who says for his money Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek is nicer. But I 
bought a Peace and a Tom Bren- 
neman which is a beautiful pink 
and a Frau Karl Druschki which 
we replace every year. My hus- 
band is determined to establish a 
pure white rose in the strip but 
poor results have turned up so far. 

This year we're mulching the 
rose strip with the grass clippings. 
We'll build up as deep as an inch 
and a half, then chop the dead 
grass into the ground and start 
re-covering. It should loosen up 
the soil and keep the weeds down. 
And I'm trying to start a compost 
heap in a little space I have be- 
tween tall forsythia bushes. I've 
Icts of things to put on it but no 
room. No chance to dig a pit but 
a pile is recommended. We shall 
see how it turns out. 

7 * . 

They say that one of the joys 
and satisfactions of having chil- 
dren is that, as the years pass, 
they take over the reins as you 
relinquish them. I had the truth 
of this brought home to me re- 
cently, in a small way. 

Kathy and I were having lunch 
in a tearoom and when I reached 
in my purse for my compact to 
touch up a bit, found I'd forgotten 
to put it in. 

“Oh dear, I wish I had my mir- 
ror,” I complained. 

“Here, Mommy, use mine,” re- 
plied my six-year-old, opening up 
her own small purse to disclose 
mirror, comb, and hanky all neatly 
present and accounted for! 





cornice board frame the window — 
or use a wide plastic ruffle. 

Cafe-type curtains are new and 
easy-on-the-upkeep. They would 
eliminate the need for any type of 
window shade as the lower half 
could be closed for privacy. For a 
boys’ room you might make them 
in sturdy leatherette with a scal- 
loped bottom. In the toddler’s 
room try terry cloth. 

Terry cloth is a good thought 
for bedspreads, too. It’s wonder- 
fully washable, takes no ironing 
and comes in a wide range of col- 
ors. Trim it with ball fringe, 
fluffy brush ringe, or bias tape. 

When it comes to floor coverings, 
remember the patter of tiny feet 
may be delightful—but also dam- 
aging to your lovely hardwood 
floors! So protect your flooring 
during the runabout stage with a 
a linoleum rug, a piece of second- 
hand carpeting, or easy-to-launder 


cotton shag rugs in the spots of 
heaviest traffic. It you're using 
any small rugs in a child’s room, 
however, be sure to coat the back 
with a non-slip adhesive to pre- 
vent falls. 

If you'd like to divide one room 
into two, it can be done with sev- 
eral simple devices. The division 
need not be complete but should 
give a “feeling” of separation. 

A folding screen down the cen- 
ter works beautifully in a small 
room. A bed could go along eith- 
er side to give the screen a stead- 
ier support. A burlap covered 
screen could provide the ideal spot 
for “pin-up” in the teen-age room. 

In a larger room you could build 
or use ready built book cases as a 
dividing line. Have half of them 
face into one room, half into the 
other. Dowel posts from the top 
of the bookcases to the ceiling 
would help screen the view. 
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Now! New Improved 





VEL CLEANS 
ILKING EQUIPMENT 


Cleaner...Faster...Easier! 


for DISHES 
* srocnines 
pincerié 














HIGH-QUALITY MILK 


CLEAN EQUIPMENT 


Only clean milking equipment 
will deliver Grade A milk—give 
you higher profits. Ne 
proved VEL does an excellent 
cleaning job, no matter how 
New VEL 
not a soap — contains no alkali. 
Vel is a neutral detergent or 


hard the water 


wetting agent 
recommended 
by leading agri- 
cultural schools 
and milk sani- 
tarians. 


*VEL is the 
trade-mark of 
Colgate -Paimolive - 
Peet Co. 


w, im- 


is 



















YES! OUR MILK QUALITY'S IMPROVED 
SINCE WE SWITCHED TO VEL... AND 
SO HAVE MY HANDS! THERES NO 
‘DETERGENT BURN’ TO HANOS WITH VEL. 


FOR MILKING EQUIPMENT OR DISHWASHING 
VEL’S “HAND HEAT TEST” shows how to help 
avoid ROUGH, RED HANDS! 


Dip hands in water. Then put a tablespoonful of any leading washday 
detergent in one hand — put a tablespoonfu!l of VEL in the other. 





Feel the heat 


With any leading wash- 
day detergent you feel 
heat, indicating pres- 
ence of irritating alka 
lis and chemicals that 
cause“ Detergent Burn”! 


Feel NO heat 


VEL makes 
dishes shine 
WITHOUT 
WASHING 
OR WIPING! 


@ Just soak and rinse 

. If «a bit of food 
clings, a touch of the 
dishcloth gets it off! 


With Vel you feel no 
heat because Vel con- 
tains NO irritating al- 
kalis or harsh wash- 
tub chemicals to cause 
“Detergent Burn”! 
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2940. Easy sewing—amert going! A sundress with just 
twe mein pottern pieces; se seams ot weoistline—skirt 
sweep cbout twe yords! in sizes 10-20, 36-40. Size 16: 
3% yds. 35-0 


2960. Wink right beck of the sun in this little sundress 
with bolero te be made in olf one fobric... or, with 
contrasting jecket. Sizes 10-20, 36-40. Size 16: 5% yds. 
of 35-in. meoterial 
































2600. Flowing lines for you—-of your prettiest! A sun- 





dress with obbrevicted sleeves under a motching bolero! 
The talking point: deeper dip te eli ond luttered 
bosque fines. Sizes 10-20, 36-40. Size 16 requires 5% 
yds. of ,39-in. 








2912. Personality plus! A caosval with either sleeveless or 
with cuffed armholes; bond finish or with wing collared neck- 


line Sites 12-20, 36-40. Size 16: 3% yds. of 35-in. with 
band sleeves. 
2941 In @ wide range of “herd to find’’ lorger sizes, a 


sundress with its own lepeled bolero. Soft pleats at bodice 


ond weoistiine insure flottery. Sizes 14-20, 36-48. Size 18: 
6% yds. 35-in 
2889. Scoop-necked sleeveless 
dress has oc little shrug jacket 
for moments when the sun is 


behind « cloud. Sizes are 12-20, 
36-40. Size 16: dress and bolero 
take 4% yds. 35-in. 


2761. The perfect apron 
le @ coverell with flower 
pot pockets and potheiders 
Smell, medium, lerge, and 
extra large sizes Medium 
apron takes 27% yoo. 35-in 
Use scraps for appliques! 


Send 25 cents for 
Heerd’s Dairy- 
25 cents for 


NO PATTERNS EXCHANGED. 
eoch pottern te Pattern Department, 
mon, Fort Atkinson, Wis. Also send 
ovr SPRING-SUMMER FASHION BOOK. 


PATTERN ORDERS WILL BE FILLED IN 2 TO 3 
WEEKS. 








SUNSHINE COTTAGE CHEESE salad, a refreshing summer treat. 
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Cheese Dishes 


A favorite in salads, in main dishes, or on 
apple pie, cheese can be used in many ways 
and is exceptionally high in food value. 


by Marian Pike 


is featured every month; hard 

cheese, like the popular Amer- 

ican or Cheddar cheese; semi-hard 

like blue or Gorgonzola; soft varie- 

ties, like cottage, cream, and 
Camembert. 

It takes about five quarts of milk 


C's tea of many different types 


to make one pound of American 
cheese, so cheese is high in food 
value. Five ounces of American 


cheese will provide as much calcium 
and protein as one quart of milk, 
or nearly one-half of the amount of 
protein needed for a day by an av- 
erage person. 

All cheese dishes are cooked at a 
low temperature. High temperature 
makes cheese stringy. 

A hearty cheese dish, served with 
a vegetable, a green salad and a 
quick bread, will be a welcome 
change from your regular meat and 
potato routine. Often it can be pre- 
pared ahead of time at your con- 
venience. 

Toasted cheese sandwiches or 
scrambled eggs with cheese are 
quick supper dishes when you've had 
a busy day. 

Broccoli, asparagus, cauliflower, 
or onions seem like different vege- 
tables when dressed up with a 
cheese sauce. 

For variety, add shredded Ched- 
dar cheese to biscuit, muffin, or 
waffle mix. Sprinkle shredded 
cheese over soups. Toss chunks of 
Cheddar or Swiss cheese with your 


salads. Crumble blue cheese into 
salad dressing. 
Using cottage cheese for salads, 


in main dishes, or in desserts is an 
economical and easy way to add 
complete protein to meals. 

The sunshine cottage cheese salad 
is especially refreshing. To 2 cups 
of creamed cottage cheese, add a 
little salt, 1 teaspoon grated lemon 
rind, 2 tablespoons lemon juice, 2 
tablespoons shredded orange rind. 
Stir lightly to blend. Turn into an 
oiled bowl; chill. Wash and drain 
crisp lettuce and arrange on plate. 
Turn out cottage cheese in center of 
plate, sprinkling with another ta- 
blespoon of orange rind. Surround 
cottage cheese mound with over- 
lapping sliced oranges and whole 
fresh strawberries. (Frozen berries 
will do.) 


Cheese dried beef rolls may be a 
favorite with the family. Your 
younger cooks can prepare them. 

Combine 4 cup finely chopped 
celery with ', cup pickle relish. 
Split 6 frankfurter rolls and spread 
generously with butter. From a 8- 
ounce package of dried beef place 
one slice of dried beef on each half. 
Spread celery-relish mixture over 
meat. Sprinkle with 2 cups shred- 
ded American cheese. Place sand- 
wiches on rack about 5 inches be- 


low broiler heat. Roast about 5 
minutes, until cheese melts and 
edges of rolls are delicately 


browned. Celery will be crisp for 
contrast. 

Asparagus casserole consists of 
1', pounds fresh or 2 packages 
frozen asparagus cooked until just 
tender and layered in a_ buttered 
casserole with 3 sliced hard-cooked 
eggs and a cheese sauce. 

For the sauce, melt 4 cup butter 
over low heat, stir in % cup flour. 
Add 2 cups milk and '4 cup aspara- 
gus liquor. Cook and stir until thick 
and smooth. Remove from heat. 
Stir in 1 cup grated cheese. 

Top the casserole with ', cup 
slightly crushed corn flakes mixed 
with 2 tablespoons melted butter. 
Bake in a slow oven, 325° F., 25-30 
minutes. 6 to 8 servings. 

Or, asparagus cut in inch lengths, 
and sliced egg may be added to hot 
cheese sauce and served on toast, 
rather than baked in a casserole. 

Cheese French toastwiches are 
made by spreading one side of 12 
slices of bread with softened butter. 
Blend 2 cups freshly grated Ameri- 
can cheese with '; cup chopped 
olives and 2 tablespoons minced 
onion or chives (optional.) Make 
into sandwiches and cut diagonally. 

Beat 2 eggs, add ', teaspoon salt 
and % cup milk. Pour into shallow 
dish. Dip each sandwich in egg 
mixture, turning it to coat both 
sides thoroughly. Brown on both 
sides in butter in a moderately hot 
skillet. Serve hot with a variety of 
vegetable relishes and maple coolers. 

Maple coolers are made by com- 
bining 6 tablespoons maple syrup 
with a few grains salt and 1% 
quarts cold milk. Pour into 6 tall 
cold glasses. Top with 1 pint vanil- 
la ice cream and sprinkle top with 
maple or brown sugar. 
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of Houses 


Stock Pens with 


Barns 


BIG STINKY 


Outdoar FLY TRAPS 





Why suffer with swarms 
of filthy flies this sum- 
mer? Big Stinky will 
lure them away from 
your farm buildings, 
then trap and kill them | 
by the gallon. When you 
use Big Stinky Fly Traps 
you'll enjoy the summer 
a lot more — and you'll 
profit too — by keeping vicious 
flies from annoying your stock. 


USE BIG STINKY IN NETWORKS 


FOR REAL FLY CONTROL 


Complete BIG STINKY with gal. ior — no ports 
to supply — and 8 oz. (season's supply) Con- 
trol Fluid - + + + © © © $495 


Same with Yo gol.jor - + «+ «© $4.49 


Also available in smalier sizes 
for urban use 
~ LITTLE STINKY 


} With 3 oz. of Control Powder 
— trap to fit standard jors. 
* ot a © $2.95 


WEE STINKY 


— economy-tize trap to fit 
stondard jars. With 1/2 oz. of 
Control Powder - $1.69 


At leoding Dealers Everywhere 





“oe. 





























DRIES CORN, GRAIN, HAY 


Right on Your Farm 
Runs by tractor power take-off, any place in field 
or farmyard. Dries and cools 125 bu. shelled corn, 
150 bu. grain, | ton hay per hour. Simple and cheap 
to operate. Delivered ready te run. $1682 (wheel 
assembly extra). Write fer beoktet! 














PAYS TO FEED 


"VN, 


CALF FOOD 


See your dealer. Write for FREE 
Calf Raising Plan booklet! 


NATIONAL FOOD COMPANY 





Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 














Dairy Digest 





JUDGES FOR CHICAGO DAIRY 
SHOW 


Judges for the First Internation- 
al Dairy Show, scheduled for the 
Chicago International Amphithea- 
ter October 10-17, have been an- 
nounced by the management. Ayr- 
shires will be judged by S. M. Sal- 
isbury, Ohio State University; 
Brown Swiss by George W. Trim- 
berger, Cornell University, New 
York; Guernseys by L. O. Cole- 
bank, University of Tennessee; 
Holsteins by Paul B. Misner, Penn- 
Sylvania; Jerseys by Dr. George 
Taylor, New Jersey; and J. H. 
Hunter, Kansas, will judge Milking 
Shorthorns. 

Approximately $5,000 in premi- 
ums will be offered to each breed. 


SANITARIANS TO MEET 


The 40th annual meeting of the 
International Association of Milk 
and Food Sanitarians will be held, 
September 1-3, at Michigan State 
College, East Lansing. 


WEST VIRGINIA DAIRY SHOW 


The 12th annual West Virginia 
Dairy Show will be held August 
17-20 at the state 4-H camp, Jack- 
son's Mill. 


JERSEY CLUB LAUNCHES 
CONTEST 


The American Jersey Cattle 
Club is conducting a national con- 
test to select a trade-mark name 
for Jersey dairy products. The 
contest offers $1,500 in prizes plus 
free trips for winning 4-H club 
and FFA contestants. The person 
submitting the best trade-mark 
suggestion will receive a grand 
prize of $1,000. Winners in the 
junior division will receive free 
trips to the National Dairy Cattle 
Congress in early October and 
money prizes will also be offered 
to winners in the junior division. 
The trips are being offered by Mc- 
Donald Jersey Farm, Inc., Tennes- 
see. 

Contest entry blanks are avail- 


able from the American Jersey 
Cattle Club, 1521 East Broad 
Street, Columbus 5, Ohio. The con- 
test will last through August 15. 


HOLM TO INDIANA 


Ward K. Holm has been selected 
by the Indiana Dairy Products As- 
sociation as their new executive 
secretary replacing R. A. Larson, 
who resigned June 1 to enter an- 
other profession. For several 
years Holm has served as execu- 
tive secretary of the Colorado 
Dairy Products Association. 


PUREBRED MEETINGS PLANNED 


During 1953, a series of regional 
Purebred Dairy Cattle Association 
meetings will be held in various 
parts of the nation covering in to- 
tal all 48 states. 

Under sponsorship of the nation- 
al Purebred Dairy Cattle Associa- 
tion, the meetings will be made up 
of members and officers of state 
Purebred Dairy Cattle Associa- 
tions (or similar groups) and are 
being held in an effort to coordi- 
nate state level PDCA activities 
with the national program, as well 
as to clarify problems of a state 
and regional nature. 

The national group meets annu- 
ally and is composed of representa- 
tives from each of the five major 
dairy breed registry organizations 
and other groups interested in the 
development and improvement of 
purebred dairy cattle. Through the 
group, uniform rules for testing 
and scoring of purebred dairy cat- 
tle, requirements governing arti- 
ficial insemination, ethics, research, 
and other matters of common in- 
terest to all purebred dairy cattle 
breeders are worked out insofar 
as possible on a uniform basis. 


WINTER MEETING OF NDC 


The National Dairy Council will 
hold its 1954 winter conference- 
annual meeting at the Peabody 
Hotel, Memphis, Tennessee, Janu- 
ary 25, 26, and 27, 1954. 





Butter Consumption Up 


Butter consumption is taking an 
upward turn, figures released June 
& by the American Dairy Associa- 
tion revealed. 

As a part of its continuous pub- 
lic reiations campaign, the asso- 
ciation reported the butter con- 
sumption facts in a release to the 
nation’s press, radio, and televi- 
sion news departments. The _ re- 
lease was based on dairy econom- 
ics information compiled by the 
association with the cooperation 
of government and private agen- 
cies. 

The release stated that in April 
14,132,000 more pounds of butter 
were consumed than in the corre- 
sponding month in 1952. Total 
April, 1953, consumption was 114,- 
235,000 pounds; April, 1952, butter 
consumption was 100,103,000 
pounds. 

Lester J, Will, general manager 
of the association, pointed out in 
the story that butter consumption 
has been on an upward curve since 
December, 1952, and that there has 
been a net increase of 19,282,000 
pounds in consumption in the five 


months, December—April, over the 
same period a year ago 

Will said: “The April figures 
show 1953 consumption 14.1 per 
cent above 1952, which is a most 
encouraging gain and one of the 
first since 1947.” 

Also reported to the press was 
a recent survey conducted by the 
Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch and 
Ohio State Journal which showed 
similar consumption rise _ trends. 
The survey stated that butter cus- 
tomers have risen from 65.8 per 
cent last year to 72 per cent this 
year. There was no significant 
change in popularity of specific 
brands, the survey indicated, which 
proves out a general increase, not 
a brand preference. 

In the nationally distributed 
story, three basic reasons for the 
consumption increase were ad- 
vanced: The slight decline in price, 
renewed promotional efforts, and 
an over-all increase in living stand- 
ards. The story also stated: “Fur- 
ther increases are in sight as the 
consumers return to a_ standard 
of value, not cost, in their shop- 
ping.” 
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~ TRIBIOTIC 


OINTMENT 


© dibydrostreptomycia 
e@ bacitracia 
MESA AIL Et le eT 
e THREE powerful antibi- 
Otics scientifically balanced— 
a potent triple attack that 
kills more mastitis causing 
organisms faster! 
e ECONOMICAL because 
fewer tubes are needed to do 
: the job! 
| @ HARMLESS to the cow, 


and fast action gets them back 
on production rapidly! 


@ penicillin 


Supplied: Single dose tubes 
each containing 100,000 units 
penicillin with the equivalent 
of 5O mg. dihydrostreptomy- 
cin base and 5,000 units 
bacitracin. Obtain from your 
regular animal health prod- 
ucts supplier. 


|Wijeuk | Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


TRIBIOTIC is available in Canada 
as TRIOVET* 











i °Trademarig 
Does the Werk of 3 Men! 
a ————~ | 
Portable All Steel 12 Meath 










MULKEY 


FARM ELEVATOR 


Handles EAR CORN 
Small Grain 
Baled Hay 










© Portable ¢ Balanced 
* Double Trough ¢ Custom Built 


HEAVY DUTY FEATURES — 14 gauge steel 
trough « 6 in. straight sides « No. 56 dou- 
ble chains © 14 in. across trough ¢# ft. sprin 
lift drag hopper or gravity hopper ‘extra 
4 ft. and & ft. sections for desired lengths. 
Standard Equipment inc!udes roller chain 
speed reduction, motor mount with belt re- 
lease, “built-in” power take-off, shelled 
corn screen, safety slip clutch. Heady to 
Operate Lxcept For Power. 


“oe \etey 
FREE \ cam MULKEY COMPANY 
Lier Kenses City 8, Mo. 


and Prices 1621.47 Locust 
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Encourage 


Your Neighbor 


To Test 


Influence your neighbors to test 
their herds by showing them the 
results obtained in your herd. 


F YOU are doing an outstanding job in 
| junior dairy herd improvement work, your 

neighbors will begin to look upon you as 
a leader in your community. By testing the 
home herd for the four years that you are in 
high school, you can improve the herd av- 
erage from 300 Ibs. fat to 400 lbs. or higher. 
With an increase in your herd average you 
will receive a larger income that will raise 
the standard of living on the home farm. 
At the same time, the neighbor boys will be 
watching your progress and as freshmen will 
want to follow in your footsteps. Thus, the 
groundwork is laid to encourage your neigh- 
bors to test. 

If you do a good job of testing, evaluating 
the records, and use the records in making 
your decisions, you will be setting a very 
good example for every farm boy in the 
community. 


First year of testing... 

You may become discouraged during your 
first year of testing for the results you are 
seeking may seem a long time coming. You 
must remember, however, that all good things 
take time and hard work. Each month's re- 
sults will add to a cow's record and when 
the twelfth month rolls around you will be 
able to see for the first time the actual dif- 
ference in your cows. 

When the neighbor boys come over to see 
you, get out your herd book and show them 
the first year’s results. Explain to them the 
amount of milk each cow should produce to 
pay for all expenses. Tell them what your 
objectives are regarding your herd; why 
12,000 pounds of milk and 450 lbs. of butter- 
fat per cow per year are two of your main 
objectives. 


Feed according to production... 

Testing milk is only a small part of your 
junior dairy herd improvement work. As you 
become more interested in the home herd, you 
will want to improve the feeding program. 
With the help of your ag teacher and your 
father you can decide what concentrate mix- 
much to each 
silage are of poor 


make and how feed 


your hay 


ture to 


cow. If and 


quality, you will need a 14-16 per cent diges- 





JUNIOR DHIA SERIES 


and his father. They 


tible protein concentrate mixture. A good 
thumb rule to follow is to feed one pound of 
concentrate for every three or four pounds of 
milk; higher testing cows require one pound 
of feed for each three pounds of milk. 

If your dad isn’t in favor of feeding ac- 
cording to production, ask him to let you 
conduct an experiment. For one month feed 
only half the herd a balanced ration accord- 
ing to production. For one month before the 
experiment, one month of the experiment, and 
for one month after, weigh the milk daily and 
we are quite certain the results you obtain 
will prove to your father that it pays to feed 
according to production. 


Raise quality roughage .. . 

Your ag instructor teaches that it pays to 
raise high quality hay and silage. With good 
quality roughage you will need only a 10-12 
per cent digestible protein concentrate mix- 
ture. Think of the money that can be saved 
by producing good quality hay and silage. 
This should also be one of yout objectives— 
to lower your feed bill. 

Since your ag teacher has probably stated 
over and over that the crop is no richer than 
the soil, it might be a good idea to test your 
soil and find out if any critical elements are 
needed. If so, they can be added with barn- 
yard manure, green manure, lime, and com- 
mercial fertilizers. With rich soil you will 
produce the quality hay and silage that will 
make your cows produce more milk. 

Whenever the neighbor visit your 
farm explain to them how the Junior DHIA 
has helped you. How, from the first year’s 
records on your cows, you were able to decide 
which ones to keep and which ones to sell. 
Then, to increase the records of the good 
cows you became interested in the proper 
feeding. Good feeding made you interested in 
better quality crops and, of course, to get 
better quality crops you must have better 
soil. With better soil and more quality crops 
you could feed more cows, so you set out to 


boys 


increase the size of the herd. Show these 
results to the neighbor boys and they will 
begin to see the good in a strong Junior 


DHIA program. 
If your herd is getting quality feed and 





> ~~ le 
NEIGHBOR BOY discussing the Junior DHIA herd book with a senior ag student 
are explaining which 
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cows to sell and which to keep. 


all they want to eat, but still aren’t hitting 
that goal of 450 Ibs. fat, you would be well 
advised to discuss your breeding program 
with your ag teacher and your father. You 
will probably agree that a herd sire with 
higher transmitting ability is needed. The 
next question might well be: Shall we pur- 
chase a purebred bull as a herd sire or have 
our cows bred artificially. You may find that 
to get the breeding you want, the bulls at 
the local stud have the production and type 
you desire. 

Show the results of your breeding program 
to the neighbor boys and you won't have to 
wonder what they will do when they enter 
high school and enroll in the vocational agri- 
culture department. 


Market quality milk... 


In your senior year your vo-ag teacher will 
teach you the merits of selling quality milk. 
You will find extra dollars in selling grade A 
milk and it shouldn’t take you long to realize 
the extra margin of profit. Not only will you 
receive more money, but top quality milk 
means top quality dairy products for the con- 
sumer. The housewife who demands top qual- 
ity dairy products will determine your milk 
price in the future. Grade A milk, cream, 
butter, cheese, ice cream, and dried milk 
products will sell themselves and command a 
high price in the consumer market. Grade A 
milk products will successfully compete with 
any imitations and substitutes put on the 
market, 

Don’t overlook the end product of your toil 

marketing Grade A milk. Discuss this 
marketing problem with your neighbors. 

By setting a good example of what can be 
done through Junior DHIA work, you can do 
more in the way of helping friends and 
neighbors than if you were to send each a 
$1,000 check. It’s a slow process but over the 
four-year period in a vo-ag department you 
can start the ball rolling in the right direc- 
tion—not only on your own farm but on your 
neighbors’ farms as well. 

Watch for the July 25 issue of Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Article No. 9, “Testing Is Fun 
With Good Equipment.” This article will dis- 
cuss how to make your Junior DHIA finan- 
cially successful, THE END 
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This Way To 
Blue Ribbons 


Your success at the fair will be determined 
by the method used now in training your calf. 


by L. J. Noordhoff 


dairy animal at the county 

fair. Anyone can get his ani- 
mal in the proper condition and 
teach it to lead, says E. E. Ormis- 
ton, University of Lllinois dairy- 
man and dairy cattle judge. But 
right now is the time to start 
working to win that blue ribbon 
at the fair. It takes six to eight 
weeks to bring a calf or cow into 
top condition 

To help 4-H’ers and FFA mem- 
bers, especially beginners, to do 
their best in the ring, here are 
some pointers from Ormiston: 

First, we'll assume you've picked 
an animal of desirable type and 
a good feeder. You can improve 
the appearance of that kind of 
animal greatly by proper fitting 
and training. But you can’t make 
a winner from an unsound animal 
or one decidedly inferior in type. 

Your goal in fitting and showing 
is to present your animal in the 
best possible condition to the 
judge. One of the most important 
details in exhibiting is to teach 
your animal to lead well, to walk 
slowly with an even step and to 
stop in position when halted. A 
well-trained animal responds to 
the halter and is never found in 
an awkward position. 

Another important item is to 
present your animal in a clean 
and well-groomed condition. You, 
as showman, should also be clean 
and neat. After all, you as well as 
your animal are on display. 

As for feeding, you can make a 
good grain mixture trom 100 Ibs. 
cracked corn, 100 lbs. rolled or 
crushed oats, 100 lbs. wheat bran, 
and 50 Ibs. linseed meal. Many 


[= easy and fun to show a 


showmen like to use a commercial 
fitting ration and save the trouble 
of grinding and mixing a separate 
feed mixture. Roughage should 
consist of early-cut, good quality 
mixed hay. Mixed hay is better 
for fitting than alfalfa or clover. 
You could use some beet pulp to 
advantage, too. 

Start feeding grain lightly, says 
Ormiston, and gradually increase 
the amount, but never feed more 
than your animal will clean up 
quickly. 

Better feed roughage often in 
small amounts to encourage heavy 
consumption. That's desirable, be- 
cause heavy roughage feeding de- 
velops the middie and gives the 
impression of greater capacity. 
Heavy grain feeding, on the other 
hand, tends to limit roughage con- 
sumption. Of course, thin animals 
need more grain during the fatten- 
ing period than fatter ones and 
should be started earlier in the 
fitting routine. 

Secondly, wash and blanket your 
animal as soon as fitting starts. 
In washing, use a good tar soap 
and stiff brush. Work up lots of 
lather and rinse thoroughly. Brush 
well with the hair to remove ex- 
cess water and blanket the animal 
immediately. Use an underbianket 
under the show blanket. In warm 
weather remove the underblanket 
when the animal is dry. Repeat 
this washing procedure in a week 
or so when stains appear. 

In grooming, use a strong brush 
and groom your animal each day. 
Then give a thorough rubbing with 
the palm of your hand, rubbing 
with the hair. Wash the switch 
each day. 
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THIS HEIFER is well fitted and will show at her very best, for 


hours have been spent training her to lead and stand properly. 


If you follow these steps along 
with proper feeding, your entry 
will have a glossy coat and thin 
hide on show day 

The horns should be worked 
down a little at a time during the 
fitting period. Also, trim the hoofs 
and keep the toes short and round. 
Well-trimmed feet help greatly in 
permitting an animal to look its 
best and move or stand well. 

As for training, the time for that 
is while exercising or leading to 
water. It takes only a few min- 
utes each day. Lead your animal 
like you will on show day — head 
up, short steps, and an even gait. 
Stop your animal and pose her so 
that after a few lessons she'll stop 
naturally in a good position 

You, at the halter, should con- 
trol your animal from the lead 
strap only. If you train your ani- 
mal well, you shouldn't do any 
pushing, stepping on toes, and 
shoving about to get it into posi- 
tion. It takes some effort and pa- 
tience to train an animal, but 
there is little use in showing one 
that hasn’t had proper training. 

Now for clipping. One of the 
most common errors by young or 
inexperienced showmen is improp- 
er clipping. First of all, don’t clip 
all over. If you do, you severely 
handicap your animal right from 
the start. Second, don’t clip the 
belly of a calf. The long hair on 
the underside makes the calf look 
deeper. 

To make your animal look best, 
clip the head and neck, over the 
withers, the tail and tail setting, 
and in most cases let the rest go. 
If you’re a beginner, get help or 


advice from someone who knows 
how to clip and then practice on a 
few animals that will not be 
shown. Clip for the last time a 
few days before the fair so the 
clipper marks will not show, 

A couple of other pointers: often 
animals arrive at the fair and 
won't eat or drink. You can avoid 
this by starting the routine at 
home a week or so before the fair. 
Feed your animals in feed pans 
that you'll use at the fair and give 
them water from a bucket. You 
can always take some feed along 
from home so they don’t have to 
get used to new feed. If practical, 
it’s wise to give them strange wa- 
ter while at home. Get a can or” 
two from the neighbor so your 
calf will learn to drink what is 
available. 

Also be sure to have the animal 
vaccinated for shipping fever. 
However, if your show regulations 
require a negative brucellosis blood 
test, have the test made before 
vaccinating the animal. 

Finally, get the registration pa- 
pers and health certificates ready 
and make all entries for the fair 
in plenty of time. Fix up a chest 
to take care of all the trappings 
and equipment. After all, an at- 
tractive exhibit in the show barn 
is an important part of the fair. 

Ormiston won't guarantee a blue 
ribbon by following his pointers 
carefully. But if you do, don’t be 
surprised if the judge motions you 
and your animal to the top of the 
line and, after what seems an 
eternity of time waiting for him 
to make up his mind, finally hands 
you the coveted blue ribbon, 





16-Year-Old Twins 
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Two living examples of longevi- 
ty are seen in the twin registered 
Jersey cows pictured above. Fon 
Fanny Ella and Fon Fanny Eloise 
were purchased by Vernon O. Sipe 
for his Catawba Jersey herd in 
North Carolina when the pair was 
almost nine years old. That is an 
aye when most dairy cows are sup- 
posed to be nearing the end of 


their greatest usefulness. Howev- 
er, today the twins are almost 16 
years old and they head a family 
of 42 females and 4 males—all 
from the female side of the family 
What is more, one of the males 
has sired 14 daughters—thus mak- 
ing a total of 60 purebred cattle. 

These two old cows and their 
progeny fit in nicely with the line 
breeding program that has been 
carried on for many, many years 
in the Catawba herd. Incidentally, 
the progeny of the two old ladies 
are all good producers. 


Little Boy: “Will we have to 
wait much longer for mother to 
come out of the shoe store?” 

Father: “No. They've just tak- 
en the last pair of shoes out of 
the window,” 


Ice Cream for Your Pie 


Pie alamode, always one of 
the best selling food combinations, 
will be featured in one of the 
largest national food promotions 
ever undertaken 

Sponsors of the promotion are 
the American Dairy Association, 
General Mills, Inc., and the Inter- 
national Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers. 

Lester J. Will, general manager 
of the American Dairy Association, 
said: “We feel sure that 1953 will 
be a big year for ice cream sales. 
This promotion, timed to coincide 
with the proven successful ice 
cream festival, most surely will 
help us move a sizable quantity 
of ice cream through the normal 
channels of trade and aid us in 
bringing the per capita consump- 


tion figure back to the 1946 level 
of 19.6 pounds.” 

The promotion offers a coupon 
in Betty Crocker Pie Crust Mix 
packages worth 10 cents when ap- 
plied to the purchase of a pint or 
more of ice cream 

Highlighting the event to the 
nation’s homemakers will be an 
American Dairy Association ad- 
vertisement in Life Magazine (cir- 
culation 5,190,000), July 13 issue, 
network radio and television ad- 
vertising by General Mills, and 
regional and local ads sponsored 
by ice cream manufacturers 

As of May 11, more than 230,000 
merchandising pieces — streamers, 
banners, reprints, shelf talkers, ra- 
dio and TV commercials, newspa- 
per ad mats, and news stories have 
been ordered from the American 
Dairy Association, 
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Simple, Inexpensive, Automatic Milking 







MILK 
FLOWS DIRECT 
FROM COW TO COOLER S 
It’s the ZERO T-20 VACUUM SYSTEM. Milk is taken direct 
from cows to vacuum tank or to milk cans when the T-33 milk 
refrigerator is used. Even small dairymen may have this because 
they need no expensive vacuum releasers, no pipe lines, no worry 
of in-place cleaning, no big building to construct, no carts to pull 
push around, Write today for free blue print. Give size of 
your herd, 


ZERO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 621-6 Duncan Ave., Washington, Missouri 


Use CROWN INFLATIONS 
for Better Milking Efficiency 
..- longer Life 
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No matter what make of milking machine you use, your local 
CROWN Dealer com supply you with the finest inflations 
available , .. GENUINE NATURAL RUBBER, advanced design 
and construction, at popular prices. Be sure to ask for CROWN 
Rubber Parts — inflations, tubing, gaskets, etc. 


CROWN DAIRY 
SUPPLY CO. 


126 WEST COLLEGE AVENUE 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 





WHITE PINE SHAVINGS 


Kiln dried, prompt shipment . Carteads onty. 
Write, FRANK MILLER & SONS, 2236 West 
Seth Street, Crhicage 36, Iilinots 
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Buy from HOARD'S DAIRYMAN ESWEL man, a bet 7 
advertisers . . . They are reliable. Avé.9 Cpicase 
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WINDGALL? 


Here's how to get 
with Perfec tion your horse back 


DUBL-CHEM-FACED ‘oworkfast: 
¢ ‘ ” 

Tiel Filtiing” FILTERS he 
SEE YOUR SUPPLIER OR . 
wrile lor ab. samples . | ¥° . d : 
£ The TOP FACE é ‘\ a 


a 
ects and pre-filters | o- 


ITTON CENTER 


ohly filters 








PROTECT MILK QUALITY 
THREE WAYS 








“In 40 years of farming, I've always 
used Absorbine for my horses. I've 
found it quickly relieves strains and 
soreness from windgall,”’ says Gustave 
Trautman of Milton, N. Y. 

There's nothing like Absorbine for 
lameness due to windgall, sore shoulder, 
similar congestive troubles. Not a 
“cure-all,” but a time-proved help . . . 
used by many veterinarians. A stand- 
by over 50 years, it will not blister or 
remove hair. Only $2.50 at all druggists, 


WF. Yeung, Inc, Springfleld, Mess. 


ABSORBINE 


The BOTTOM FACE 


supports and re-tilters 


4 > 
c ==>. 
SCHWARTZ MFG. CO., Two Rivers, Wis 


AMERICA'S FOREMOST MANUFA ete 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Annual Holstein Convention 


Remsberg Succeeds Shaw 


Holstein breeders debate artificial breeding and plan 
research program. Maryland dairyman elected president. 





dicted for the 68th annual 

Holstein-Friesian Association 
of America convention in St. Paul, 
delegates and guests concluded 
their business with the opinion 
that it was one of the most suc- 
cessful and harmonious conventions 
ever held. Meeting in Minnesota, 
June 3, members and the 
press ... freely forecast a rough 
session over the issue of the role 
of artificial breeding in building 
the breed. 

In response to demands made at 
the 1952 meeting, a panel discus- 
sion on artificial breeding was held 
on open forum day, June 2. After 
panel members had cross-examined 
each other, the audience of 650 
directed questions and comments 
to various panel members. Since 
all of the discussion was on a con- 
structive plane, the results of the 
deliberations were rewarding. 

Other than both sides gaining a 
better appreciation and _  under- 
standing of each other’s problems, 
there was brought out one par- 
ticularly important point for future 
deliberation. This had to do with 
the use of sires that may carry 
the recessive characteristic for red 
or, in some cases, sires may carry 
recessive lethal inheritance. The 
research committee of the Holstein 
Association has begun investiga- 
tions which may result in finding 
tests for these recessives. 

The newly elected president of 
the association is J. Homer Rems- 
berg of Maryland. Formerly a di- 
rector and vice-president, Rems- 
berg was elected without opposi- 
tion to succeed Harold J. Shaw of 
Maine who retired from the post 
after being highly commended for 
outstanding service to the breed. 


Acted fireworks were pre- 


Elected vice-president, to suc- 
ceed Remsberg, was Albert B. 
Craig of Pennsylvania. Carl Hen- 


ry of Colorado was named to the 
board of directors to succeed Mer- 
rill N. Warnick of Utah who was 
not eligible to succeed himself on 
the board. Re-elected to the board 
were Fred J. Nutter, Maine; Rich- 
ard N. Wills, Maryland; and Leon 
A. Piguet, New York. 

In other action, delegates ap- 
proved resolutions to study the 
possibility of including additional 
pedigree information on the certif- 
icate of registry, create a_ histori- 
cal museum, request effective uni- 
form interstate health regulations, 
and approved the year-around set- 
aside for the support of the sales 
promotion program of the Ameri- 
can Dairy Association 

Defeated, after considerable de- 
bate, was a proposal to limit the 
publication of herd averages re- 
sulting from the herd improve- 
ment registry test. It was argued 
that the widespread publication of 
all herd averages tended to dis- 
courage some breeders from plac- 
ing their herds on official test. 


“Most important project” . . . 


The first report of the associa- 
tion’s research committee was 
made by H. W. Norton, Jr., chair- 
man of the committee and also ex- 
ecutive secretary of the associa- 
tion. Norton, in making his report, 
stated: “In my opinion, this is the 





J. HOMER REMSBERG 


most important project the asso- 
ciation has ever started.” 

Among the problems being in- 
vestigated by the committee are: 

1. The relationship of fat per- 
centage to milk production. 

2. The relationship between type 
and type breakdown to production. 

3. The possibility of breeding 
for solids-not-fat content of milk. 

4. The development of a blood 
test for the red characteristic 

5. The development of a blood 
test for the recessive lethal in- 
volved in prolonged gestation. 

6. A continuation of the study 
oi cellular antigens in the blood 
of dairy cattle. 

In his annual report, Secretary 
Norton pointed out that member- 
ship in the association reached a 
new high total of 43,747 last year, 
a net gain of 1,265. 


Business down slightly ... 


Registrations took a slight dip 
during 1952, totaling 189,690 com- 
pared with 191,638 in 1951. Nor- 
ton stated that the decrease could 
be easily accounted for by the 
embargo on inbound shipments of 
Canadian cattle because of the 
foot and mouth disease outbreak 
in Saskatchewan. 

Transfers also showed a decline 
in 1952. They totaled 117,822, a 
decline of 4,987 below 1951 

There were 59,916 animals reg- 
istered in 1952 as the result of ar- 
tificial breeding. This number rep- 
resented 31.6 per cent of all ani- 
mals registered as compared with 
30.1 per cent in 1951. Among the 
three recognized types of artificial 
insemination, 87 per cent of the 
registrations were through bull 
studs, 8 per cent within the herd, 
and 5 per cent between herds. 

Herd improvement registry test- 
ing dropped slightly in 1952, too. 
There were 1,939 herds on test 
compared to 2,265 in 1951. The 
46.258 animals tested averaged 
11,503 Ibs. milk, 3.65 per cent fat, 
419.8 Ibs. butterfat. 

Herd _ classification continued 
about on a level with the two pre- 
vious years, with 938 herds inspect- 
ed containing 16,963 animals. 

Operating expenses for the year 
totaled $959,000 while 1952 operat- 
ing income was $1,055,000. 

Total attendance, including dele- 
gates, families, and guests, was 
over 1,100 this year. The next an- 
nual convention of the association 
will be in Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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National Holstein Sale 


The Minnesota National Con- 
vention Holstein Sale, June 4, at 
St. Paul, Minnesota, sponsored by 
the Minnesota Holstein Breeders 
Association with Baird & Darcey 
as sale co-ordinators, was an ex- 
ceptionally good one. It was the 
high-averaging Holstein sale of the 
year and we believe included the 
highest priced bull and highest 
priced female of the breed sold at 
auction this year. 

Buyers from sixteen states and 
from South America paid an av- 
erage of $1,556 for the 76 head, 
plus three calves at foot. Forty- 
four animals sold for a thousand 
dollars or more, eighteen for two 
thousand or over, and four for 
over four thousand. 

Weber Haze-Burke Paul, an 
“Excellent,” “Silver Medal Produc- 
tion sire,” topped the sale at 
$7,550. This double grandson of 
Wisconsin Admiral Burke Lad was 
consigned by LeGrand Walker of 
Nevada and purchased by the 
Badger Breeders Co-op. of Wis- 
consin. 

Second place in the price list 
went to the 2-year-old heifer, Car- 
nation Skylark Violet I. O., a 
daughter of Carnation Home- 


of Iowa and purchased by Pabst 
Farms, Inc., of Wisconsin. 

Stanley, Swartz, and Darcey did 
the selling with W. L. Baird, as- 
sisted by Rube Everly and Bob 
Melin, making the announcements 
from the box. Following is a list 
of those animals selling for $2,000 
or more and buyers’ names: 


Badger Breeders Coop., Wisconsin 


Weber Haze-Burke Paul $7,550 
John G. Stumpf, Pennsylvania 

Carnation Skylark Violet $5.700 
Pabst Farms, Inc., Wisconsin 

La Princess Margaret Pabst $4,600 
Northwest Coop. Breeders, Washington 

Hickory Creek Sensational ..........$4,100 
T. T. Kies & M. Thompson & 

Sons, lowa 

Polytechnic Ideal Marlyn $3.750 
H. Villegas, South America 

Oostie Carnation Victory $3,350 
C. T. Hedrick, Colorado 

Pickitt Acres Doreen Dean $3,325 
Spies & Lean, Iowa 

W H R Aristocrat Hazel . $3,200 


W. Leland Swall, California 
Carnation Cindy Skylark Walker $3,100 
Dr. G. T. Hall, Texas 


Glenafton Laurel H. Patsy $3,000 
Robert W. Adams, Oklahoma 

Adohr Emblem Merry $2.600 
Richard B. |Ross, New York 

Glenafton Endurable $2.425 
H. D. Andreas, Ohio 

Pansco Hadel Star 2, 300 
Woodside Farm, Indiana 

Gray View Burke Novel 2.010 
So. Minnesota Breeders Association 

Caroldale Bellmaster $2,000 
Gloria Burbona, South America 

Delwood Lynn Rag Apple $2,000 


Cc. B. Smith, Michigan 

Franlo Corrine Gracious Lady $2.000 
Victor Geiser, Wisconsin 

Crescent Beauty Joy Ann $2,000 
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You invest only in the famous COBEY All- 
Weather Spreader plus extension sides ond 


ends and you get, in effect, a PTO Self-Unload- 


ing Wagon without further cost — because this 


unit will do BOTH jobs! Multiple-purpose usage 


— the COBEY system — is the only way to 

hanize farm haulage operations econom- 
ically. it will pay you to get the facts before 
you buy — just fill out the coupon and mail 
TODAY! 


SELF-UNLOADING WAGON 


The Cobey Model 51-A is, without doubt, the 
most practical and efficient self-unioading 
wagon of this type you can own. Tractor 
power operating a 4-chain floor conveyor un- 
loads all types of forage, ear corn, chopped 















stead Revelation from a_ 1,007-lb. 
daughter of Carnation Governor Fagot and Mouth Confined 


Imperial. She was consigned by 

the Carnation Milk Farms of The U. S. Department of Agri- 
Washington and purchased for Culture reports that no spread of 
$5,700 by John G. Stumpf of foot and mouth disease has been 
tir found beyond the inner quarantine 


hay, etc. in a fraction of the time required 
py back-breaking labor. Helps you beat the 
gh cost and scarcity of farm hands. Write 
for literature. 
THE COBEY CORP., Galion, Ohic 
-— oe oe ee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
(| COMBINATION SPREADER THE COBEY CORP. Dept. 73 Galion, Ohio 









Pennsylvania. ' establis Ss 9% end FORAGE WAGON . 
La Princess Margaret Pabst, a mr nl need eer ahemeien . pA —p A ae ee ee 
4-year-old daughter of Pabst Intensive inspection by Mexican I (| PTO DUMP WAGON Neme - — j 
Roamer from Dunloggin Mistress and U. S. veterinarians has turned | J Lj) weees th Address . H 
La Princess, was the second high- up about 700 infected or exposed g (twouumn vasams cis Seate 
est priced female at $4,600. She animals ~_ the original = exposed C) suace DO eurvenszens - C) waneows OC wav eanes ond Powen-oarven ! 
herds Eradication activities are end 0 CJ rorace wanvesrers§=«() spneapers Joa) 











was consigned by Donald Rehder preceeding oh schedule. Bows 
The inner quarantine zone is a 
CONCRETE STAve circular area with a radius of 10 

at ‘ny, kilometers, or about 12 miles in 

diameter. An outer zone, with a 

radius of 25 kilometers, also has 

% been quarantined with thorough 
- inspection of all susceptible ani- 
. 
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HERD * HEALTHIER 
mals. No infection has been found HERD 
in this secondary zone. 

The majority of a staff of about 


_ , : : 
zx 100 Mexican and American techni- 
< cians, all veterans of the previous 
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% program to eradicate the disease 
Aa *e¢ vw & Per OFF Q ° o e 
Uo ° in Mexico, are on the job. They Wesse ony Geld quiche 
FT acme” patna ismee ana | SAVE CROPS ariow cou win ox 
fe) > * e* SI = a : , ‘ . Champion pipe. Take water from well 
4INNING - 5s ood <a zones for an eX- lake or stream. Save crops—greatly increase 
. _ : . tended period. yields. Get better grade products. Two men 
SILO-SEAL Is a _ penetrating, ore- 
sealing Varnish tt stops quuaine The May 23 appearance of the can move and re-connect 4 mile OK Cham- “ -anasorn po ene ‘egg 
juice seepage into wall; steps slough- disease was the first in Mexico pioa Pipe in 30 minutes. Quick connecting, © Thermostatically Controlled 
ing and dusting of wall stops wall since August 1951. The present flexible couplings. Send for FREE Circular, Sted aed yt 
mold and spoilage. It is NOT a tar | outbreak is near the town of Gu- CHAMPION CORPORATION Agpodend ene —_ 


or asphalt product 


16”, 20", 24" sizes. Write for Free Soot 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


ARGUS MANUFACTURING CO. 


tierrez Zamora, Veracruz, only a 4762 Sheffield Ave. * Hammond, Ind. 
few miles from Nautla, Veracruz, 


where the August 1951 outbreak ° on lal A al P I oO N 


Write for free literature and price, 
giving us type construction and in- 
terior condition of your silo. 



















occurred. 
PORTABLE IRRIGATION 1134 N Kil : 
SILO-SEAL Eradication measures are being a bourn five. + Chigage St. iinets 
Longmont Colorado carried out by the Mexico-United 
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OF IDEAL PporTABiE 
WAGON UNLOADERS 








States Commission for the Pre- | Daisy Cattle Markers | 
rker 

vention of Foot and Mouth disease. Daisy Cattle Markers 

Dr. M. R. Clarkson, Deputy Ad- |  Splid brass tags and 


ministrator for the Agricultural | No. 21—-POR NECK. Ad- 
justable. Tags num- 











Research Administration, is in bered both sides. $13.25 > NOW, IDEAL offers both Portable and 
Mexico as a personal representa- per dozen. Side Mounted Units. Cont: rr ty ve 
' . ; No. 17—FOR HORNS. (ee ahem df 
tive of Secretary of Agriculture Adjuntable. $9.20 per lectric or gos powered. Sote 
Ezra Taft Benson. Also present at ne neumem staen WECK GRAMS qpeateeoret eats 
~ o 38 »0U ATE NEC 
the request of the Secretary are Upper portion strap, lower portion chain, | WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


Albert K. Mitchell, Chairman, US $14.50 per dozen. 
DA Livestock Industry Advisory abanes tt OLDEN Sade vane pe IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO 
RAILOC MODERN STREAMLINED | | Committee for Foot and Mouth | Dept.c Box 7 Huntington, Indiana| ent 1-18 


| Disease, and Dr. L. R. Noyes, for- 
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silo roofs (those nice shiny aluminum 


roofs) now available from Silo Com- mer American Co-director of the 
panies all over the U. S. If in need of Joint Commission, serving as a CHANCE OF A LIFETIME | Records Mean Money 
a silo roof or chute, or a new silo consultant. FOR GOOD DAIRY FARMER To You! 


to acquire 320 acres, well irrigated, 
Arizona alfalfa-cotton land and DAIRY 


write us for folder and name of near 
est reliable dealer 


Write today to HOARD’S DAIRY- 
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HERD in few years $25, 000-35,000 > = . 
RAILOC CO., Inc. | When a person puts his best foot handles. Balance automatic. Time the MAN, Fort Atkinson, Wiescesia, for 
Dept. A Plainfield, Wllinois | | forward and gets it stepped on, essence. Airmail your situation complete record system for your 

















that’s life. 








P. O. Box 1757 Cosa Grande, Ariz. herd and its production. 
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> ’ J A £ 5 FEED BAGS 
a) 4a BAD . x i MAINTENANCE man for construction and 
: WE pay big t pr t ty cotton and maintaining farm property North of Grays- 
KF burlap feed bag Wr f r quotations, lake. Illinois List experience and salary re- 
— Where Buyer and Seller Meet — THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP CoM. | quired. M. MOORE. 1247 Belmont Avenue 
PANY, De 0 1-* Chicago 13 Iilinows 12-2 
MILKER single preferred excellent Hoistein 
The rete for advertising in thie department te 30 cents per word per insertion, except for ‘help > herd in Illinois. Permanent job with fine op- 
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Add Years To The 
Life of 


JULY 10, 1953 


Jerseymen Refuse Fee Change 


(Continued from page 593) 


Russell Hoar, and the Central Ohio 
Breeding Association, all of Ohio. 

Following is a list of those ani- 
mals selling for $1,400 or more and 
buyers’ names: 


Your Silo with 
De Muth Glaze 






annual meeting. The first one pro- the founding of a new breed paper The School of the Ozarks, Missouri 

vided that the executive secretary by the Club. Commando Marlu Zinnia $8,600 Sil fj : h 
and treasurer have authority to : Henry Uihlein, New York 110 Re inisner 
hi 4 diech ra The discussion, or should we say Commander's Pretty Sue $6,100 

ire an ischarge employes in shi . oon —_- Sparkling Franchise Erma 2,700 : 
their respective departments and debate, which followed this was ycadowridge Jerseys, Michigan You can restore your 
. “} * - spirited and at times a bit warm. Favorite Jestermaid $3,800 aging silo wall to a like- 
fix their compensation providing <A great many were eager to ex- cam Same & 1. Russell new condition with this 

salar »xCeSss » : . . oar, Central Ohio Breedin 
no salary in excess of $3,000 per press their opinions, either pro or Association, Ohio eereueny peevan > 
year was paid without the consent ¢on with the result that most of Sparkle Sir $2,600 tic liquid penetrant that 
of the board of directors. Before O. B. Shaw, Missouri rehardens the silo wall 
this ¢ “nd nt, tl z figure — the time for the afternoon meet- Marlu Commando Nurie! $2,500 ‘: = surface. Eliminates wall 
- 5 - cugnpies re ~“Ngure was ing was used for this purpose. In Nepa Artificial Breeding Coop., spoilage, is resistant to silage acids, and 
$2,000. The amendment carried the end, no motions or resolutions vanayivenia ly it. You j “soak it” 
, s s : Sparkling Vinnie's Noble $2.300 anyone can apply it. You just “soak it 


without too much opposition. were offered and no definite con- Alfred Bagg, Canada into the wall. One treatment lasts four to 









- : , Imp. Glamorize $2.100 fi ars, costs only a few dollars r 
: : clusion was reached. We have no Be - ive years, ¢ y pe 
Would simplify fees ... Whitehall Farm, New Jersey " " 
tid means of knowing what the next Brampton Valianna Basil $2,000 wer prcpennnn A ak i cree 
The second amen ent rovided =¢ os : So - . rr . — R. E. Kruft, Arizona - 7 ths 
f. m Q ms m . ™ . dm PB - step in this matter will be but we Marlu Commando Favorite Etta. $1,850 silo industry for over 25 years. Write to- 
for a change in registration fees, suspect that a mail poll of the en- Jester Advancer Fan 1,800 day for a free, factual folder and the 
increasing them slightly, and for a tire membership of the Club may — yp By bil aa name of the reputable distributor in 
change in the number of age di- be taken. Gustave Schirmer Connecticut ; your area. 
< s . iffere agi j “ A e - Regina Noble > 850 
face. There have been eeht such Following this discussion, Lynn stuart ‘Shadel,, Wisconai 50 | DeMuth Steel Products Co. 
oe, There ae eee oe ee «=—Capsiand § of. Tennessee, Secmer Jester Design Nancy $1,700 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. 
age divisions. The proposed amend- head of the Register of Merit de Ronnie Carr, California 
3 . eae = ‘ . " : Basil Nobly Katrin: 1,525 ; 
= " would have cut that to two, partment, offered a resolution me- Ww L Johnson, ‘New York a The Silo Roof People 
with registration fees for both morializing George Sisson, Jr., the Jester Royal Oxford Etta $1,400 
males and females under six : : 


months old $3.00 to members and 
$4.00 to non-members; over six 
months old, $7.00 to members and 
$8.00 to non-members. This amend- 
ment was defeated. 

Frank B. Astroth of Minnesota 
was re-elected president of the or- 
ganization. Charles Scott Kelley of 
Wisconsin was elected director-at- 
large to succeed David W. Hulet 
of Arizona. R. K. Stout of Michi- 
gan succeeds A. E. Stevens of Ohio 
as director from the third district; 
George M. Harris of Kentucky 
succeeds W. Ward Crim cf South 
Carolina from the fourth district; 
and Donald I. Dean of Illinois suc- 
ceeds Ivan N. Gates of Iowa from 
the eighth district. 

Following the election of direc- 
tors, Vice-President Roy McDonald 
introduced what proved to be a 
most controversial subject. Speak- 
ing for the board of directors, who 
evidently hac given this subject a 
good deal of study and thought, 
Mr. McDonald proposed that The 
American Jersey Cattle Club pub- 
lish its own breed paper by either 
purchasing The Jersey Bulletin— 
which, incidentally, is the oldest 
of the dairy breed publications— 
or start publishing an_ entirely 
new breed magazine. 


Try to buy Bulletin... 


In presenting this subject, Mr. 
McDonald made & evident that the 
owners of The Jersey Builetin and 
The American Jersey Cattle Club 
were far from an agreement on 
what should be paid for the pres- 
ent breed organ. Because of that, 
his presentation strongly urged 














“She'll be home all day tomorrow 
though, helping me plow. Come 
over and see her and bring your 
tractor.” 


only living member of the commit- 
tee which started the Register of 
Merit department of the Club, 50 
years ago. 


It was on this note that the 
meeting adjourned after unani- 
mously adopting the resolution. 

Folck Classic 

The annual Decoration Day 
Folck Classic held at Springfield, 
Ohio, under the management of 


Chester Folck & Sons, has become 
an important part of each annual 
Jersey Week. Jersey enthusiasts 
from all over the United States 
and from Ca.iada were there this 


year. Actual buyers among them 
represented fifteen states and 
Canada. They paid an average of 


$1,338.63 for the 55 animals of- 
fered. This is the highest average 
on a Jersey consignment sale since 
the 1948 Sale of Stars. It is $33 
per head higher than the 1952 
Decoration Day Classic. 

Highlight of the sale was Com- 
mando Marlu Zinnia, 77-year-old, 
“Excellent” Gold Medal daughter 
of that well-knewn sire, Favorite 
Commando from Dandy Sparkling 
Zinnia, “Excellent” cow that is one 
of the great lifetime producers of 
the breed with 142,876 Ibs. milk 
and 7,915 lbs. fat. Commando Mar- 
lu Zinnia was consigned by Marlu 
Farms of New Jersey and pur- 
chased for $8,600 by The School 
of the Ozarks in Missouri. She is 
the highest selling cow since her 
maternal sister sold in the 1947 
Sale of Stars for $9,000. 

Commander’s Pretty Sue at 
$6,100 was in second place among 
the 25 animals which sold for 
$1,000 or over. This great daughter 
of Signal Commander, consigned by 
Chester Eliff of Texas and pur- 
chased by Henry Uihlein of New 
York, is the youngest cow of the 
breed to produce 1,000 lbs. fat. Her 
senior 2-year-old record of 15,296 
Ibs. milk and 1,004 lbs. fat in 365 
days 2x makes her the national 
breed champion senior 2-year-old. 
She followed that record with an- 
other one of 1,025 lbs. fat as a 
4-year-old 3x. 

Sparkle Sir, a year-old son of 
Sparkling Dandy Mac “Excellent” 
Superior sire from an “Excellent” 
Gold Medal daughter of Draconis 
Royal Oxford, was the high bull 
at $2,600. He was consigned by 
Whitehall Farms, New Jersey, and 
purchased by John Walker & Sons, 


A “Chuckle” From New 


Zealand 
From the Ruakura Animal Re- 
search Station in New Zealand 


comes this story about the unusual 
behavior of some of their piglets 
The milking sow is being used to 
determine the amount of the milk 


“let-down"” hormone in the _ pitui- 
taries of dairy cows and other 
mammals. When the sows are 
used for this purpose ‘they are 


taken away from their piglets for 
an hour so that milk will accumu- 
late in their udder. 

When the sows are stripped by 
hand they do not “let down” their 
milk so no milk can be obtained. 
If an extract from the pituitary 
of a cow is now injected into the 
blood, about 15 seconds later the 
udder becomes turgid and streams 
of milk can be removed. 

In addition to the cows’ pituitary 
which were being tested at the 
Station, a pituitary from a kanga- 
roo was obtained from the Auck- 
land, New Zealand, zoo in order 
to see if marsupials or mammals 
which carry their young in pouches 
also secrete milk “let-down” hor- 
mone. The research workers were 
pleased when the sow which was 
injected with the extract made from 
the kangaroo’s pituitary caused 
the sow to “let down” her milk 
The sow was then returned to her 
pen and her piglets obtained their 
delayed meal. 

Shortly after nursing, Dudley 
Smith who is in charge of the pig- 
gery, noticed that. the piglets were 
jumping up and down in an un- 
usual way, and up over the guard 


rail they went one after another 

Later, when the pituitary of a 
swordfish or marlin was injected 
into a sow, Dudley was not sur- 
prised when he saw the piglets 
swimming in the skimmilk in the 
trough. When the research work- 


ers’ eyebrows were raised in ques- 
tion, Dudley said that “his 
story” and that he would stick to 
it! —CHAS. W. TURNER 


was 


seated on a park 
little chap about 
beside him and 


appeared to 


A man was 
bench when a 
five sat down 
started winding what 


be a most prized possession — a 
dollar watch. 

“My, what a pretty watch,” the 
man remarked. “Does it tell you 
the time?” 

“No, sir,” replied the little fel- 


low, “You gotta look at it.” 














NO 
UNIT OFF THE GROUND 


RQ’ 

RUBBER TIRED WHEELS 
USE FOR ALL TYPES OF UNLOADING 
forage crops, ear corn, ensilage, Hi 

pressure release wheel for easy connecting or 


SEE YOUR DEALER, 


ywertouse 
LATO ar opapye 


FITS ANY STANDARD 
WAGON OR TRUCK BOX 


LIFTING OF 


ILLS CONVENIENTLY ON 


‘jrain, 
as Plato's exclusive 
discon- 
necting at any time. Also Plato Wagons, Boxes, Hoista. 


WRITE POR FOLDER! 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
BOX 12U PLATO, MINNESOTA 











Milk Record 
— Sheets— 


More and more dairy farmers 
are realizing that records of milk 
production should be kept on 
every cow every day. Not for 
just a month — or a year — but 
ALWAYS. 

There's no other known way to 
build up a herd of high produc 
ers. Here are the sizes we are 
prepared to send out right uow: 








Monthly Records; Price of a 
Two Milkings Year's Supply 


1 cow, 1 month $1.00 
10 cows, 1 month 1.25 
25 cows, 1 month 1.75 
35 cows, 1 month 2.00 


Weekly Records; Price of a 
Two Milkings Year's Supply 


10 cows, 1 week $2.50 
20 cows, 1 week 3.00 
30 cows, 1 week 3.50 


For Three Price of a 
Milkings a Day Year's Supo' 


15 cows, 1 month $1.50 


Postage Paid 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 

























Invest In 


U.S. DEFENSE BONDS 


Now Even Better 
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Sale Announcements 


July 16—Holstein 
Sale at Clyman Farms 
Baird & arcey, Mars 
Watertown, Wis 

July 18—Jerseys 


Breeder 
Wis 
and 


Wisconsin 
Watertown 
Waukesha 


Gils Film +4 at 


Ona, West Virginia Chester “olek 
Sons, Sale Managers. Springfield, Ohio 
July 31—Jerseys Southeastern lowa 
Jersey Breeders Sale at Fairfield, lowa, 
Ivan N. Gates, Sale Manager, West Liber- 
ty lowa 
Aug. 6—Jerseys. New York State Jersey 
Sale at Cobleskill. New York. Gene Slagle, 
Sale Manager, Columbus, Ohlo 
Aug s1--4juernseys. Coker's Pedigreed 
Seed Co. Dispersal at Hartsville, South 
Carolina The Louls Met Merryman & 
Sons, Ime Sale Mers Sparks, Md 
Sept 5 Jerseys Pennsylvania State 
it Lancaster, Pa. Gene Slagle. Sale 
er (Columbus, Ohlo 
ept. 21--Jerseys. Your Opportunity Sale 
em, Oregon. Ross Wurm, Sale Man- 
ager. Los Angeles 58, California 
Sept. 2%—Jerseys. lowa Jersey Breed- 
ers State Sale at Des Moines, lowa. Ivan 
N. Gates, Sale Manager. West Liberty. Ia 
Sept. 28-—-Holsteins. Complete dispersal 
of the Harry Brewer herd at Richland 
Center, Wisconsin. Baird & Darcey, sale 
managers, Waukesha and Watertown, Wis 
Sept. 30-—-Holsteins. South Dakota Hol- 
Stein-Friesian State Sale at Huron, South 
Dakota. R. A. Cave, Secretary, Brookings, 
South Dakota 
Oct. 3—Jerseys. Western Pennsylvania 
Sale at Butler, Pa Gene Slagle, Sale Man- 


ager, Columbus, Ohio 


OWN A CHESAPEAKE 


Wonderful hunting componions 
both afield and in heavy duck 
mershes. Efficient, willing, 
herd working. Fine with chil- 
dren. Write for new booklet 
ond nome of neorest breeder. 


AMERICAN CHESAPEAKE CLUB 
3889 Dupont Read, Sebastopol, Calit. 


CURTISS 
CANDY COMPANY FARMS 





















EAR TAG 8-28 
Born January 19, 


HERE'S THE BULL YOU HAVE 


1953 


WITH 3 
OF 


BEEN WAITING FOR 
CROSSES OF GOVERNOR 
CARNATION. 


HE BULL, EAR TAG B-28, |s a son 

of Carnation Pontiac Supreme, from 

a daughter of Carnation Black Mag- 
ic. His sire, a son of Governor of Car- 
nation from a Grand Champion daugh- 
ter of the 3-times All-American, Carna- 
tlon Governor Imperial, has 4 splendid 
daughters and a 938 pound full sister 
THE DAM of B-28 (now in the test 
barn and going strong) has a 305-day 
record on 3timemilking of 633.7 
pounds of fat and is from a 1000-pound 
daughter of Matador Segis Ormsby. 
The dam's sire is one of Governor's 
best sons 
If you have been waiting for just such 
a bull, this one has the type you will 
like, too 


Write Us Today For Full Details. 
Address: 


CARNATION MILK 
FARMS, 
Dept. 18-b, 
1060 Stuart Building, 
Seattie 1, Washington 

















HOLSTEINS — CUERNSEYS 


Large selection young, close-up, heavy producing, 
high grade dairy cows and springing heiters. 
Ch t quality at — prices. Private daily 








[1 mproved Stud Service 


well-defined 





An opportunity to follow a 
successful breeding program, as carried on 
at the Curtisae Candy Company Farms 
Matings to present herd sires and looking 
ahead to future sires, combining the most 
desirable bloodlines 

Selected Matings available in all five 
major dairy breeds. For further informa 
tion, consult your Curtiss Herd Technician 


in your area, or write 
LIVESTOCK DIVISION OFFICE 
Cary, Ilinois Telephone: Cary 5411 





HOLSTEINS 





make MILK 
fom FORAGE 





Big-capacity registered Hol- 
steins convert home-grown 
hay, silage, and pasture into 
milk, 


That means less outgo for 
feed concentrates, more in- 
come from heavy milk pro- 
duction. 


THERE'S A 
FUTURE WITH 


HOLSTEINS 





HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N. 
OF AMERICA x Brattleboro, Vt. 


HOLSTEINS-GUERNSEYS | 


Larce selections te choose from. Bred right 
r high producers at reasonable prices and 
honest dealing We have satisfied custom 
ra. Soringer helfers and young cows State | 
story tested—many calfhood vacci 





i bor 
nated, 
“We sell the best" 

BONA VESTA FARMS Bryan, Ohie 
Phone 135 





sales in our of f d stables. 1.8. 
and State ebeontery Bang's Tested; many Calft- 
heed Vaccinated Prices quoted without obliga- 
tion. Buy with confidence from Ohio's oldest es- 
tablished, Li d and Bonded Distributors. 
L. F. BROWN & COMPANY 

3149-57 Spring Grove Ave. Cincinnati 25, Ohie 

Phone: Kirby 5041 Established 1849 


FRANK LUHRS oAiny cow marker 
we have « targe selection of high-producing 
Northern cows on hand. 

SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


LASHBROOK FARM HOLSTEINS 

















La Salle 1456 








Offer a cholece « tien of ball calves, up to ten 
mont? id. sired by r great young sire. L. Re 
gal Pearl. a 3 year old son of the noted Pahat 
egal, from « 757-tb. 2x. Racellent cow of rich 
Ormaby breeding, Deme are all A.R. cows with 
2* rde trom 400 the. as junior 2 yr. olds, up 
t 65 be so mature cows Several from 4% 
dams Send for pedigrees and desc riptior ns 





HMOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Purebreds and grades, many of Pabst, Carnation, 
or Rag Apple bleed lines. Selected from the best 
herds in the state of Wisconsin where better pure- 
bred sires have been used for over 30 years. We 
cover fifteen of the leading dairy cotinties in Wis- 
cousin 

We keep in touch 
purebred and high grades 
special offerings in springing, high grade cows 
and heifers in carload or truck load lots. We 
service over 700 herds. Our motto is Quality 
at the lowest prices possible 

Services—-W. L. Baird. Arthur Bennett. Harvey 
Swartz, Ed Weyker, Frank Swartz. Don Stouffer 
at your disposition—-can handle orders for truck 
or carloads. Telephone 3644, Waukesha, Wis., 
or write for information to 


INTER-COUNTY 
DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 
Waukesha Wisconsin 


HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 
REGISTERED AND GRADES 
A personal service for Holstein buyers. I 
can secure good Holsteins. all ages, regis- 
sered or grades. 30 years experience as a 
breeder and buyer. Free Fieldman service. 
Write or wire for complete information. 


HOLSTEIN SALES SERVICE 
Frank Hertel, 619 Robert St., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Phene: 599 day or night 


JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSN. 


Good Holsteins registered or grades — one 
or a carload — Let us quote you on qual- 
ity cattle from accredit herds. Over 1000 
herds with 350 on DHIA to select from 
Free fleldman's services. 

CHET OUWENEEL, Fieidman 


Phone 1340 _ Fort Atkinson, Wis. 





with the best breeders of both 
At present, there are 














FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


in the heart of Wisconsin's dairyland. Eight coun 
ties with over 300 purebred breeders. Choice pure 
bred and grades, also good registered service age 
bulls. Burke and Homestead breeding predominant 
Fieldman Service. Write G. J. STANCHFIELD, 
136% Sixth St., Fond du Lac, Wis. Phone 7545. 








BUILD UP YOUR HERD WITH 


Wisconsin Dairy Cattle 


HOLSTEIN GUERNSEY - BROWN Swiss 
COWS. HEIFERS ALL AGES 
Registeres ene Non registered 


We aare 200 to 100 head on 
hand at oli times Come here 


end mate four own selection. :. 





Or «e «itt 0 our order op 
direction from fou and de 
liver C.0.0. om pour approval. All animals T.B. 
and fangs ‘ree. accompanied by health certifi- 
cates Delivered im truckioad tots to your farm. 
fm cur owr trucks by experienced cattlemen. 


JAY SHEAFOR, JR. 


RT. 1, RICHLAND CENTER, WIS. 
PHONE 27F3 





A. 4. LASHBROOK Nor 
(Accredited and Certified Herd) 


SERVICEABLE BULLS 
AT BARGAIN PRICES 


e offer for sale some serviceable and 
service age bulls at real bargain 
These bulls have good type and are 
good producing dams. They repre 
sent Pabst Burke."" ‘“‘Tritomia,”’ and 
Wayne King’ breeding. Write for com- 
plete information today or come to the 
farm andssee them 





u 
near 
prices 
from 


HAWTHORN-MELLODY FARMS 
Libertyville, tilinois 


EUREKA FARMS 


HAVE 5 CHOICK BULLS born from Dec. 











12 to March 4, All are sired by our Car- 
nation Plunderer, a very fine sire. His 
dam is by Governor of Carnation, making 
her a half sister of the new world's cham- 
pion cow. The dams of these calves are 
the result of close culling and DHIA test- 
ing since 1917. They offer you type and 
production 
c¢. BK. HURLBERT STOCKTON, ILL. 
You can now breed 
POLLED HOLSTEINS **" com pom breed 
itoleteine by using one of our polled bulls on your 
< s. Nothing te changed but the horns. 


THE GARONER FARM 
Robert W. Gardner Soten Mills, i. 











Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 








WISCONSIN BREEDERS SALE 


Thursday, July 16th, at Watertown, Wis. (CLY- 
MAN FARMS). 75 HEAD of selected Registered 
Holstein cows and 2-year-old heifers due to fresh- 
en in early summer. Cows with records around 


500 Ibe. of tat—heifers with from 400 to 5002 
fat dams. A consignment ten (10) 2-year- 
old heifers trom Ontario, Canada. Also some top 
grade 2-year-did heifers and cows. BAIRD & 


DARCEY, Mgrs., Watertown, Wisconsin. 


HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 
FOR SALE 


20 large heifers due Ist Sept. & Oct. 
—a foundation herd. 12 due on to 
Dec. 15 open to breed in July and 
Aug. 360 to 500# fat dams. Vac. 


RUSSELL STOCK FARM 
RUSSELL, Owner Hartford, Wis. 











E. A. 


90 Head of Dairy Cows 


HOLSTEINS, GUERNSEYS 
and HEIFERS 


for your selection on hand at all 
times. Come to Dodge County, Wis- 
consin, 50 miles northwest of Mil- 
waukee, where heavy producing Hol- 
stein cows are raised from founda- 
tion purebreds. Priced to meet your 
demands, one or a carload. We have 
transportation for delivery to your 
farm. 





Write or Phone 
BEN W. NEHLS, Route 3, Juneau, Wisconsin 


DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS COOPERATIVE ASSN. 


Offers special sales and fieldman service on grade 
and purebred cattle from one of Wisconsin's largest 
Dairy counties where 15.000 cattle are on D.H.1.A. 
test and more than 30.000 are bred artificially. 
For information write 
oo E. CAIRNS, Fieldman 








St., wi i 
otties 1 Dial 6-0513 Gosden Dial 3-5538 


COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSN. 


Top quality Holstein 
bred for type and proc 
iceable registered bulls 
insured transportation 
Direct inquiriec to: 
WwW. K. WRIGHT R. 1, Columbus, Wis. 
Phone Fall River 26F21 


Good Dairy Cattle For Sale 


Come to Barron County 
for good productive, 
healthy, commercial dairy 
cows and foundation pure 
breds. Our county associ- 
ations cooperate to render 
sales service to buyers. 
Write BARR 


ASS'N, 
RON, WIS. 





heifers and cows, 

juction. Also serv- 
Can furnish competent, 

Free fitldman service 


young 


select 








Wisconsin 


by his On 


sone 





**Excetient"’ 


Pabst Roame: 
Medal 


Admiral Burke Lad’s transmission 
of high production and good type is inherited 
mature 
Roamer shows an increase 
ter pairs of 850 milk, 30 fat 
increase on 42 pairs of 1170 milk, 48 fat. 
Burke-bred bulls and semen available. 
Write for pedigrees and terms. 


PABST FARMS, Inc. 


Proven Sire Accredited & Negative Oconomowoc, Wis. 


2X-305 
on 94 


day basis 
dam-daugh- 


Regal shows an 





**Excelient"’ 
Gold Medal Proven Sire 


Pabst Regal 








BULLS FOR SALE 


We now have several sons of Constellation from 2 to 8 
months old. This is your opportunity to buy a son of 
one of the greatest sires in America at a very reason- 
able price. Write for full particulars or come and see us. 


Green Meadow Consteliation GREEN MEADOW FARMS 


Elsie, Michigan 








HOLSTEIN BREEDERS FOUNDATION SALE 


MONDAY, JULY 2%, 


1953—12 Noontime, Seutheastern Fairgrounds, 


ATLANTA, GEOR- 


GIA, Sponsored by Georgia Holstein-Friesian Association. 45 HEAD Choice Registered 


Holsteins. Mostiy Bred Heifers, 
Your opportunity to buy Quality. 
logs matied only on request by 


FOX & NICHOLS 


Selected from outstanding herds in 
Auctioneer, 


the Middlewest. 


Tom McCord, Montgomery, Ala. Cata- 


Elburn, Illinois 




















' Best Call We Have Ever Offered!—Horn Nov. 29. 1952. Sire is Milkman Bons 
Dairy Cows For Sale Prince “V.(."" son of Hickory Creek's great ‘Prince sire of All Ar verical 
and the ““Ex" Virginia’ cow on 8F). Dam “‘V. ¢ vith 491 Ibs F at 
wi d of good dairy cows, selected yrs. Now making over 600 Ibs Y 7 ™ 
' fr = Wisconsin ‘ oldest and moet thickly at 5-yre Will sell him * The ELDONON HE RD 
) populated Holstein territory, write FRANCIS right but prefer to ~-- a 
} DARCEY interest. HH 1 sire the ,baae w. Gohasee, Owner, 
: ’ kind rtlett, Lil. (Near Elgin, Ml.) 
} Tri-County Holstein Association : _ 
{| Ween am QUALIFIED FOR SELECTED PEDIGREE 
-——_— 
“Crescent Breeze,"’ qualified for Selected Pedigree, is born right for the shows. His dam 
ARE you MOVING? made 602 of fat with 18079 milk at 3 years 7 months. Her dam classified Very Good as is 
the other granddam of ‘‘Crescent Breeze.’ 
Be sure to notify us three weeks His sire was All-Missouri Junior Yearling, 1951, and member of Al!l-Missouri Produce, 
chead of time. Then you won't miss 1951, with his Excellent sister 
any issues. Give both your old and Born 85-52, he's right for the shows and nearing service age and for sale 
new addresses, — Hoard’s Dairyman. SCOTT MEYER & SONS Hannibal, Missouri 








July 10, 1953 


WISCONSIN 
INSTITUTIONS 


OFFER THE BEST in intensified 37th 
and Admiral Burke Lad breeding. A 
few choice bulls from high record 
dams. Can spare a few young females. 
An opportunity to get the best in Hol- 
steins. 





For information write: 


W. W. KINYON, Farm Supt. 
State Dept. Public Welfare 


State Capitol Madison, Wis. 











A BULL 

BARGAIN 

FOR YOU 
CALF 


Born Oct. 14, 1953 





HIS DAM — BROOK- 
VIEW AYR PATRICIA 


Excellent—615 Ib. Fat M. FE. and sister to Storm 
Clond. Wis sire——Neshaminy Kiemet a brother to 
Mies Phett 1036 Ibs. Fat. 


THIS BEAUTY IS YOURS FOR nano wiRE 
TO BE SURE YOU GET H 


WINDROW FARMS 
5501 Highway 
BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 


Coolidge 








SOUTHEASTERN IOWA 


JERSEY BREEDERS SALE 
FAIRFIELD, IOWA, JULY 31, 1953 


At Russell Sheckler Farm-—12:30 P. M. 


50 HEAD—Production Bred Jerseys 


From six of the leading herds in Southeastern 
lowa, 25 Cows with records up to 589 Iba, fat 
in 305 days; many are Classified ‘‘Very Good 
A choice group of Bred and Open Heifers trom 
High record Dams; Choice Young Bulls, A ‘*Ton 
of Gold’’ Cow also sells = thie sale 

Many Caifhood V ~All 7.8. & Bang’s 

Tested - For Catalog of Sale write 


IVAN N. GATES, Sale Mgr. West Liberty, la. 
Auctioneer—.Warren Collins, Jesup, towa 











>. 
Grade and Purebred Holsteins 
Richland County's best herds. For fieldman serv- 
ice contact — RICHLAND COUNTY HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION. C. VICTOR GOOD- 


RICH, Secretary. 
Phone 2340 LONE ROCK, WIS. 





2 REGISTERED AYRSHIRE BULLS 
Born February 11, 1952 and August 26, 1952 
Sire Imp. Scotch Grand Champion bull and ont 
of record dams. Write: GREENFIELD FARMS, 
3300 S. 76th St., Mil he wi 








HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEYS 


Buy direct from farms where top 
production dairy cattle are raised. 
Over 300 to select from. Located in 


“Heart of Indiana's Dairyland,” 
Kosciusko County. Experienced 
truckers available. Also Shetland 
ponies. 


LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 
Silver Lake, Indiana Telephone 3801-3804 











WHITE BARGAIN 


We suggest a grandson of Newmont Aristocrat 
born 11/2/52. He is 75% white with very good 
He is sired by a well proven sire and out 


type 
of a cow that calves every year and milks out fast 


and clean to the machine. Seven nearest dams 
average 547 Ibs. on 2X. He is priced right. Write 
for particulars 

MEDSKER FARMS Sullivan, Indiana 








BROWN SWISS 








Brown Swiss Produce 


To Milk 


Although there is some variation in the 
butterfat test, the fact remains that on the 
average the BROWN SWISS breed has 
proved itself to be a 4% breed. Tabulation 
will show that all mature cows completing 
official records in the BROWN SWISS 
breed up to the end of the last fiscal year 
have an average test of 4.01% butterfat. 


For More Information and Free Literatures Write 
BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, Wis. 











FOR SALE 


Due to ill health my herd of registered 
Brown Swiss. 5 heifers sired by Curtiss 
Candy Signal Midas bull. T.B. tested. 
Calfhood vaccinated. Lifetime experience 
breeding good cattle 


W. W. BOOHER, Route 1, Albany, 


AYRSHIRES 


Indiana 















Most Proritas.te Cows 


A Big Milkers =. - Hardy Rustlers 
Good Grazers - Perfect Udders 












AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES—By sires proven for 
production and from dams that are Herd Tested 
on 2 milkings daily and classified for type. Best 
American and Scottish breeding. Write for pedi- 
grees and prices. STRATHGLASS FARM, Box 
71, Port Chester, N. Y. 


Ayrshire Bull Calves 
Bre 


for Type, Production, Test, Dispost- 
tion and Longevity by Preferred Pedigreed 
bulls: from tested and typed dams. Let 
your next herd sire come from Carefree; 
let him convince you. 


CAREFREE FARMS 
Traditionally The Best 
New Haven 





Indiana 


JERSEYS 


PRODUCTION BRED 


JERSEYS AT AUCTION 


Plan to attend the Southeastern Iowa 
Breeders Sale Jaly 31, 1953 at the Oak 
Knol) Jersey Farm, Fairfield, lowa. 
Write for Catalog 
PLEASANT VIEW JERSEY FARM 
Crawfordsville, lowa 





Acre Returns? 


For a truer picture, figure 
your doiry profits on a per acre 
bosis—not per cow. Then learn 
about higher acre yields from 


Write for our booklet 


Jerseys. 
*“*More Profits for You. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY 
CATTLE CLUB 


Dept. G73 * Columbus, Ohic 















BRIGHAM JERSEYS 


LOTS OF MILK Is THE ANSWER TO 
SUCCESS WITH JERSEYS 





WE'VE BEEN BREEDING 
MILKING KIND SINCE 1912 
We Have Your Answer 
On The Bulli To Use 


THE 


Write 





ST. ALBANS VERMONT 


Established 1803 
ELBERT &. BRIGHAM, Owner 


HEAVEN HILL JERSEYS 


We Have A Wondertul Son of Our 
EXCELLENT SUPERIOR SIRE 


ROYAL SPARKLING NOBLE 
(A SON OF A 1,076 LBS. FAT COW) 
This Youngster Has A Marvelous Mother 
if YOU WANT A $400 BARGAIN 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


HEAVEN HILL FARM 


Lake Placid Club, New York 
BOX HD 























BILTMORE JERSEYS 


WE BUILT A BARN FOR YOU 
AT BILTMORE 
Over The Door A Sign Reads: 
JUNIOR BULLS 


Lined up for inspection you will find 
the youngsters we have for sale. 


Visit Us 1f You Can 
if mot, write us and we'll be glad 
te send you particulars. 


Biltmore Farms 


BILTMORE, NORTH CAROLINA 








ose SUNSET JERSE YS— Bull calf born Mar 

‘53, 5 of 7 nearest dame to sire, ave. 13,300 
ies m, 734 Ibs. f; 3 nearest dams of dam's sire 
ave. 13,625 lbs. m, 704 Ibs. {: 3 nearest dams to 
sire of granddam (on dam's side), 13,860 Ibs. m 
757 Ibs. f. 11 of 15 nearest dams average over 
13,000 Ibs. m. and over 700 Ibs. f. Price §200, 
shipment at 6 months of age. 


ENNIS JERSEY HERDS Festus, Mo. 





Choice high grade Jersey and Guernsey bred heif- 
ers. Also springers and yearlings. T.B., Bang’s 
Tested. Also 5-6-7-8 months old heifers calfhood 
vaccinated. Quality production. From the nation's 
great dairy area. CLAUDE THORNTON, Piain 
View Stock Farm, R. 2, Box 256, Springfield, Mo. 


BRYN MAWR FARM 


is now using Volunteer Rambling Lad, Silver 
Medal, Superior Sire. Fourteen tested daughters 





av. 10,498 Ibs —_ Paes Ibs. fat, 12 Class 
daughters average 82 
FRANK 6B. AstRoTH.. R. 1, So. St. Paul, Minn. 





PIXY FARM — SINCE 1897 


Pixy's Lochinvar: First daughter just finished with 
actual, 2x, 305, Wis. farm conditions record of 


9,848 Ibs. milk, 537 Ibs. fat. Another daughter a 
senior yearling, is milking above 40 Ibs. a day in 
3rd month. Get a son of his while they are still 


priced low. Writ 
CHAS. &. KELLY- DAVID KELLY, Hudson, Wis. 





Is your subscription running out? 
Renew now! Five full years only $8.00. 





GUERNSEYS 








IDEAL FARMS 
PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


Why not be the proud owner of your 
own herd sire? We have many out of 
700, 800, or 900 Ib. dams. Breeding 
stock you are looking for. State your 
wants, better yet, come and see for 
yourself. The World's Greatest Pro- 
duction Herd. Prices reasonable 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 














DAIRYLOU DIXELAND 
FASHION — ‘Picturea arm 


(@aughter of CAUMSETT GROADCASTER) 


a eee 














17,498# Milk 
752# Fat Jr. 2 
365 Days A. R. 





Fashion is a large cow, with Intelli- 
gence, and vigor, she is a nice handler 
with a wonderful appetite ani a won- 
derful udder. 


HAM FARM, Wytheville, Va. 


R. R. CROWGEY, Owner 
Cc. R. STROUD, Manager 
JOHN H. CROWGEY, dr., Associate Mer. 




















PRODUCTION ON BOTH SIDES 


Service age bull—Sire—Lilac Sir Challenger 
classified Very (iood—Silver, Gold and Medal of 
Merit Bull—tormer highest tested Jersey Sire—24 


daughters average 711 Ibs. of fat and 11,837 Ibe 
of milk Dam—Lilac Lad's Vivian—Classified 
Very Good—Gold & Silver Medal Cow—-677 Ibe 


butterfat 365 days actual on 2X 
year 1!) months of age 


milking at 1 
Iam is maternal sister to 
Sir Challenger Pansy, now making over 1000 Ibe 
of fat on 2X milking—sire is Very Good Gold 
& Silver Medal Superior Sire 


Delivered at Farmer's Prices 
RALPH E. COPE, JR., Box 185, Langlois, Ore. 








REGISTERED GUERNSEYS 


Cow—7 years old. 2 Heifers—-2 years old 
3 heifers weaned. Show quality-—-Good 
pedigrees. Reasonable 


Cc. M. BROWNING 


price 


Memphis, Missouri 


609 
GRANDVU GUERNSEYS 


Offering Select Guernsey Bull Calves up to 8 
mo. Sired by Flying Horse Flutes Phil Dam 
hes 12,478 M, 758 F Jr. 2 Hijs three near- 
est dams records average @50 F. Dame of these 
bulls are daughters of the great proved high 
production Sire Flying Horse Masters Royal. 
With records up to over 550 Fat as 2 yr. olde. 


305-2X-Farm care. The Right Kind At The 
Right Price. 

Also Heifer Calves For Sale. Write or come to 
GRANDVU FARMS Wrigh . we | 








GUERNSEYS 
FROM WAUKESHA COUNTY, WIS. 


We have sold seed stock all over the world. We 
can furnish you NOW top cattle of all agee-— 
grades or purebreds——-T.B. and Bang's tested. 
Write me your wants and I will give you de- 
taile by return mail. If you cannot come I will 
personally make the selection for you Lee |. 

Burtingham, Sec. and Fisidman, WAUKESHA 
COUNTY be agg BREEDERS' ASSOCIA- 


~~ WISCONSIN 
UERNSEYS 


Come to Wisconsin for your purebred Guernseys. 








We know most of the breeders in America’s 
Dairyland and will give vou honest and intelligent 
guidance in your selections, Good purebreds pay. 


WISCONSIN GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS'N. 
Waukesha, Box 14, Wis. Chartes L. Dalton, Sec. 


BETTER GUERNSEYS 


Purebred and grades with outstanding production 
and type. Purebred bulls that will increase the 
value of your herds. T.B. and Bang's tested. Serv- 
ice to buyers is free. JEFFERSON CO. GUERN- 
SEY BREEDERS’ ASSN., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Young Bulls For Sale 


Backed by type breeding and records. We are of- 
fering for sale sone of our herd sires, Meadow 
Lodge King's Duke and R. Lane's Proud King. 
Sires’ dame have records from 614 to 926 fat 
Also some heifers Write today for full 
mformation 
R. LANE FARMS, BASSETT, WISCONSIN 

J. 4. Rustman, Owner Lewis M. Meyer, Manager 


ae FRY DR es a RI EM 

FIVE 

EXCELLENT 
COWS 


When our herd was classified by the 
American Guernsey Cattle Club = in 
March, five daughters of Playhaven's 
Y. Plymouth were classified Excellent 
We bred and raised all of these, as 
well as the twelve daughters of our 
other sires that were classified Very 
Good. If you are looking for produc- 
ing bloodlines that also possess good 
type, write for information on the 
young bull calves we now have for sale. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FARM 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 








choice 











Good GUERNSEYS Always 
Selling or Buying 
My Service Will Help Youl 


E. E. (Al) VARY 
STERLING - Phone 1830 ~ itt, 














FOR SALE 


YOUNG GUERNSEY BULL CALVES 


by outstanding herd sires and out of high pro- 
duction dame trom good cow families; alse out- 
standing Yorkshire hogs from selective breeding. 
If interested send for tree leaflets on our Guern- 
seys and Vorkshires, 


BURTON LANE FARM 


Box 552 Lake Forest, tilinols 








REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULLS 


Choice registered Guernsey bulls by proven sires, 
such as Horseshoe Conrad Asterbiit and out of at 
least 400 pound dams, tor sale. Large selection to 
choose from, serviceable age and younger Call- 
hood vaccinated. Bangs tree, TH accredited herd. 
Write or visit us for pedigrees and ful) particulars, 


BRANDTJEN FARMS Farmington, Minn, 











FINE YOUNG BULLS 


also some bred cows available at fair prices. Sired 
by: Green Meads Santadair, Langwater Sir Royal, 


Sanfadair Merrymaker 1) Langwater breeding 
A good bul! is one-half the herd. We select only 
the best to sell. Call at the Farm, Highway 2796 
between White Bear and Stillwater, Minn. or write 


SANITARY FARM DAIRIES 
415 Grove &t. St. Paul 1, Minn. 





SERVICEABLE BULL FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Bull!l born May, 
produced 17886 - 887 5SyrsC; 


1952. Dam made 
her paternal granddam 20508 - 1109 Jr4 
Coldspring’s Romulus Anchor, proven for both type and production 
bred heifers due July, August and September, well grown attractive 


her dam 
Sire, 
Also 
indi- 


15194 - 627 Sr3c; 


viduals by proven sires and from AR dams. 


TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 


Smithville Flats, New York 











“Guernseys are Best™ says 
Charles E. Miner, owner and op- 
erator of Tomaquag Valley Farm 
at Ashaway, Rhode Island. Last 
year the herd copped the DHIA 
Unit, averaging over $100 more 


per cow than any other herd on 


twice daily milking. 








“There's always a steady, year-around market and 


a premium price for Guernsey milk”, says Charlie Miner. ‘‘Guernseys are gentle, 


easy to handle 





and sales of extra animals add to the year's profits.” 


The Tomaquag Valley Farm herd last year 


averaged 9936 pounds of milk and 505 pounds of fat. Charlie is particularly 
proud of the record of Maple Lawn Marlene, an outstanding producer — with 
total production in five lactations of 57,346 pounds of milk and 2531 pounds 
of butterfat. As an eight-year-old, Marlene produced, in 365 days, 15,448 


pounds of milk and 715 pounds of fat, all on twice daily milking. 


idee fer You! Why nor start yourself and your boy on the road to 


success — with profitable Guernseys? 





THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 


3528 Main St., Peterborough, N. H. 


Send FREE information listed above to: 


Nome 


Address 


Town . WTTeTiTT 


1 success with cuerseys 


Leading breeders give facts about 
their own Guernsey profits. 


2 28-PAGE GUERNSEY BOOKLET 


Valuable information about 
America’s fastest-growing breed. 


3 NATIONAL GUERNSEY DIRECTORY 


Listing breeders with founda- 
tion stock for sale. 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Stepping Up Your Fire Insurance 


(Continued from page 585} 


determine that a man is not one of 
them. He will check any previous 
fires he has had. The percentage 
of such policyholders is’ very 
small, But that still leaves an- 
other “moral hazard” in_ that 
dairymen, or for that matter au- 
tomobile manufacturers, who are 
not making money and who are 
getting into debt, produce what 
the underwriter calls a “moral 
hazard.” 

He knows a farmer won't pur- 
posely set fire to his place. But he 
also knows mentally that under 
such circumstances fire may be 
very welcome and he expects that 
the ordinary fire prevention cau- 
tion might be lacking. For years 
farm risks of all kinds were most 
unprofitable to the fire insurance 
companies but now with the farm- 
er, including the dairyman, on a 
more prosperous basis, a loss ratio 


has made your business more 
attractive. 

Fire not major hazard... 

But don’t feel badly if your 


agent has to supply you with two 
or three policies rather than one 
because many fire insurance com- 
panies still want to limit their lia- 
bility on a farm. But also consider 
that fire alone is not the major 
hazard today, but lightning and 
windstorms are. The _ insurance 
companies are suffering far great- 
er losses by tornado and hurri- 
cane than by fire, and storms ap- 
pear to be increasing in intensity 
and frequency. Also the use of 
butane gas and other mechanical 
methods has multiplied the num- 
ber of explosions. 

Discussing the low insurance to 
value problem with innumerable 
local insurance agents, including 
those who specialize in farm prop- 
erty, they furnish an amazing re- 
ply, Stating: “I'm afraid to in- 
crease my _ farm _ policyholders’ 
amount of insurance without their 
specific permission. Whenever I 
try to do this I am accused of 
trying to force a sale of insurance. 
I've had many increased policies 
returned for cancellation to be re- 


newed for the same amount as 
previously, so I merely call atten- 
tion. to my rural customers of the 
inflation of property values and 
they must make the decision.” 


Appraise machinery too .. . 


Many rural property owners 
probably believe that their barns 
and tenant dwellings and sheds, 
because of their appearance, have 
not increased in the same value 
as fancy city dwellings but this is 
obviously not so. In some instances 
barns and other _ buildings cost 
three and four timés their original 
cost to replace today, even allow- 
ing for some depreciation which 
must be considered in a loss ad- 
justment due to the use of the 
building. Farm machinery and 
equipment should also be appraised 
so that you can take yourself out 
of the class of those being daily 
penalized for not having step-lad- 
dered their fire insurance in pace 
with expanding values. 

Farm property has doubled and 
in some sections of the country 
almost trebled in the last five 
years. After ascertaining the re- 
placement values to be adequately 
insured, you should make sure that 
the extended coverage endorse- 
ment is attached — this covers in 
one package wind, hail, explosion, 
riot, and aircraft property damage. 
While the peril of airplane crash 
may be an infrequent one, a num- 
ber of farm properties have been 
so demolished and are usually a 
total loss as fire follows. 

The problem of underinsurance 
seems more confined to stationary 
buildings and contents than any- 
where else. You can endorse a fire 
insurance policy at any time for 
whatever increase you desire. I 
recommend not only increasing 
your insurance up to adequate val- 
ues, but to obtain policies written 
for three or even five years, on a 
premium finance plan, so that you 
can “freeze” the present favorable 
rates for as long as possible in the 
event that rates might be suddenly 
increased, for reasons unforeseen 
at this time. THE END 





AFMA Holds 45th 
Annual Meeting 


More than 1,500 feed manufac- 
turers from every part of the 
United States attended the 45th 
annual meeting of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Association in 
Chicago last month. J. D. Sykes, 
vice-president in charge of Public 
Relations of the Ralston Purina 
Company, was re-elected as chair- 
man of the board of directors and 
H. J. Buist, president of Allied 
Mills, vice-chairman. 

W. E. Glennon was re-elected 
executive president of the associa- 
tion and Bill Diamond was re- 
named executive secretary-treas- 
urer. The association presented a 
check for $8,000 to the Industry 
Advisory Committee to the School 
of Feed Technology, Kansas State 
College, in order that a project en- 
gineer might be engaged to super- 
vise construction and equipment 
installation at the new school. It is 
the only school of its kind offering 
an accredited four-year college 
course in feed technology which 
will include training in feed for- 
mulation, feed mill operation, qual- 
ity control, and related technical 


subjects. The cost of the physical 
properties of the school was sub- 
scribed by members of the feed 
manufacturing and allied indus- 
tries. 

Dr. Victor Heiman, Kasco Mills, 
Inc., was elected chairman of the 
8l-man Nutrition Council of the 
association. Membership on _ the 
council is limited to scientifically 
trained men of the feed manufac- 
turing industry who are respon- 
sible for feed formulation, nutri- 
tion research, and quality control 
of ingredients and manufactured 
feeds in their companies. 
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“The milk comes from her ‘udder’ 
what?” 
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Screwworm Problem 


There are several groups of 
screwworm flies All have one 
habit in common—they breed in 
animal flesh. One specie, the pri- 
mary screwworm, can breed only 
in the tissues of living warm 
blooded animals and it must de- 
pend upon finding a wounded or 
diseased part of an animal’s body 
in which its young can begin de- 
velopment. This discussion will 
primarily be confined to this pest. 

The other flies breed principally 
in carcasses but sometimes infest 
wounds or unhealthy tissues of live 
animals. They also contaminate 
and infest cooked and fresh meat 


of all kinds and for this reason 
are a problem of major impor- 
tance around such places’ as 


slaughtering pens, packing houses, 
and farm homes. Fortunately only 
a relatively small number of these 
flies are of great economic impor- 
tance. Some are actually beneficial 
as parasites on other noxious in- 
sects and as scavengers. 


Warm climates are necessary... 

The primary screwworm fly 
lives mostly in the southern and 
southwestern states, including 
Arizona and the southern half of 
California. Occasionally under ex- 
ceptionally favorable weather con- 


ditions or through the shipping 
of infested animals from. the 
South, outbreaks occur as far 


north as Illinois and Indiana. 

In its normal habitat, this pest 
is undoubtedly the greatest enemy 
of all the insect species with which 
the livestock owner must contend. 
Ranchmen have estimated that as 
much as 85% of their annual 
losses of livestock are caused by 
this parasite. Injuries resulting 
from plants as cacti and needle- 
grass, from fighting, from diseased 
tissues, and from attacks of blood 


sucking insects, afford fertile 
breeding grounds for all screw- 
worms. Excellent opportunities for 


infestation are also brought about 
by branding, shearing, castrating, 
dehorning, docking, etc 

The injury that parasites do to 
animals is inflicted by the worms 
or maggots. The weakening effect 
and the destruction of tissues kill 
the infested animal in a few days. 


Controls ... 


Losses from screwworms may 
be avoided by first preventing the 
propagation of breeding of the 
pests and secondly by decreasing 
the susceptibility of the animals 
to infestations. The first is the 
most important step but the two 
must go hand in hand. 

While screwworm control is a 
year round chore, the most effec- 
tive results can be expected during 
the winter when relatively few 
flies are active. The climatic con- 
ditions of winter force the pests 
to retreat to relatively small fa- 
vorable areas but even here its 


chances are most difficult to live 
and breed. The fly must produce 
at least one generation during a 
four-month period or it is natural- 
ly exterminated. 


Because flies are 


when the 


temperatures 
few wounds are 


inactive 
fall blow 55° F., 
available to them. 

Entomologists have estimated 
that not more than three flies 
emerge in the spring for every 100 
pupae subjected to winter condi- 
tions. These are able to survive 
only because they find animals 
with wounds in which they may 
produce a midwinter generation 
within a four-month period. It is 
evident, therefore, that any screw- 
worms allowed to mature in 
wounds during the winter are re- 
sponsible for all the trouble which 
develops the following spring and 
summer. From three flies emerg- 
ing in the spring, 500 may result 
by the following May and June. 


Treatment... 


Treatment of wounds following 
injury or operations are a must in 
the pest-occupied areas. After 
many years of experimentation and 
testing, the Department of Agri- 
culture has developed a_ suitable 
mixture for’ killing larvae’ in 
wounds and for protecting wounds 
against infestation. This product 
now widely used is called M 62 or 
Smear 62 and is made by mixing 
dephenylamine and _ benzol with 
turkey-red oil and lampblack. 

The material has the consistency 
of thin paint. It is best applied 
with a small paint brush. Two ap- 
plications each week until injured 
tissues have healed are usually 
sufficient to protect wounds. In 
some small rapidly healing wounds, 
one treatment often gives complete 
protection. Veterinary laborato- 
ries have more recently developed 
equally effective products contain- 
ing lindane. Veterinarians find it 
relatively easy to apply. 

The use of pincer-type emascula- 
tors whenever possible; the de- 
horning of animals when young 
and during the proper season; the 
eradication of plants that cause 
injuries; the breeding of animals 
so that the young are born during 


the season of least fly activity; 
and the avoidance of anything 
else that might produce wounds, 
will aid greatly in screwworm 
control. 





FOR LEAKY TEAT 


Some little time ago you had an 
article on closing a leaking teat on 
a cow. I thought that I had saved 
the article but I do not seem to 
find it. Could you tell me what 
the medicine is that you advised 
injecting into the end of the teat? 
I enjoy your paper very much. 

Afton, N. Y. L. L. L. 

There are two fairly satisfac- 
tory methods for closing the ends 
of a cow’s teat. One method is to 
dip the end of a burned match in 
a little antimony chloride and in- 
sert in the teat canal about an '” 
to %” and rotate it gently. This 
sets up a mild irritation. 

The other method is to inject 
small quantities of tincture of 
iodine into the tissues at the end 
of the teat. This should be done 
with a fine needle. We suggest 
you have your veterinarian per- 
form the operation, 




















AUREOMYCIN 


THE DOUBLE-DUTY ANTIBIOTIC 


POWERFUL 


in its activity against 


MASTITIS! 








VETERINARY 
AUREC 


Crystalline 


OINTMENT 
or Udder Infusion 


ch Gm. contains 60 
Aureomycin HCI. 


Use Veterinary AUREOMYCIN Crystalline OINTMENT Lederle in 
this two-way protection and treatment method: (1) When mastitis 
strikes, infuse a tube into an infected quarter. (2) Before mastitis 
strikes, treat cuts and wounds on teats or udder by local application 
and infusion, 


In cases of acute septic mastitis, udder infusion alone is not ade- 
quate. Use, in addition, Veterinary AUREOMYCIN Crystalline 
INTRAVENOUS** or the injectable form of SULMET* Sodium 
Sulfamethazine** Lederle under the direction of a veterinarian. Sub- 
sequent treatment of septic mastitis and treatment of persistent 
infections of chronic mastitis may be conducted with SULMET 
Sulfamethazine OBLETS* Veterinary Tablets. 


For best management practices and disease-control procedures for 
avoidance of mastitis, consult your veterinarian. Write for folder on 


*Reg. US. Pat. Off 
** Available from veterinarians 


Aureomycin Ointment. 


Animal Industry Section 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


A 
AMF ' yanamid COMPAA 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 


New York 20, N.Y 
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. "In use .5 days after | ordered it” savs wisconsin FARMER 
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This Dubl-Wall that protects 
your grain is an exclusive 
Quonset feature. 
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QUOKM (GE, p /6 with 0 compin “gun ond sonnel” package 
welch fate you bold & at wap qualiy fot 

feeding or a favorable market. 

CROP DRYER AND ALl-PURPOSE STORAGE BUILDING 


| Here’s the new building you'll want for your farm. It’s the Quonset 16— 
| 
| 
| 
' 


MIDWESTERN FARMERS ENDORSE QUONSETS 


just right for crop storage ... and for dozens of other uses. 

It’s available in a size to fit your needs ... priced to meet your budget... 
| oo and engineered to handle grain direct from modern harvesting equip- 
| Cecil J. Rhodes, of White- ment. All-steel quality construction, careful Quonset engineering, and 
otet tk tied qualified erection crews, assure a long-lasting, good looking building. 
with fan and tunnel, for 


drying and storing ear Easily expanded, the Quonset 16 meets CCC storage requirements. See 


corn. “I have 2200 your authorized Quonset dealer today or send in the coupon for com- 
bushels in this building “ : ; : 
now,” says Mr. Rhodes. | plete information. 


QUONSET PURCHASE PLAN 
Your Quonset dealer can arrange convenient terms on the Quonset 
Purchase Plan, 


“A wonderful building 
because it’s so versatile.” 
So Dean M. Hewitt, 
David City, Nebraska 
(right), described the 
Quonset 16. He has 12 
of these buildings on his 
property. 


FOR ALL THESE USES... A Complete Line of Quonsets for Better Farm Production 


THE MOST PRACTICAL 
BUILDING YOU CAN 
FIND TODAY 








Crop drying and storage Gentlemen: Please send me your literature on the Quonset 16. | 














Tool shelter 
Feed and seed storage Crop Dryer_ — other (please show use) 
Farm shop 
Garage ome : ro 
Hog house Route and P.O. - 
Fertilizer and 
Chemica! Storage County and State 


(Please print) 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION “<<” 


Stran-Steel Division Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 


STRAN I, STEEL 
PRAMING 





wen remee 
sree 











STRAN-STEEL AND QUONSET 
W.R. Mitchell, Grundy Center, Iowa, dried 5500 bu. of ASS. U.S. PAT. OPP sill 
ear corn in this Quonset 32 last fall—first crop har- 

vested in his county. 
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